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PREFACE. 



There is not, that I am aware of, any work 
extant in the English Language, that exclusively 
treats of the Vine, except the Treatise on the 
Culture of the Vinej written by Speechly in 
the year 1789- That work, however, though 
undoubtedly a valuable one, and shewing on the 
part of the author a thorough practical know- 
ledge of the nature of the vine, in reference to 
its culture under glass, is, yet, not sufficiently 
full nor explicit, with regard to the management 
of that plant, when cultivated on open walls. 
Hence the principal reason of the appearance 
of this volume. 

In compiling it, I have endeavoured, in as 
plain and as concise a manner as the nature of 
the subject would admit, to embody all the 
necessary points of culture, with the prin- 
ciples on which they are founded ; and also to 
arrange them in such a manner, as to make their 
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VI PREFACE. 

practical application a matter of easy attainment. 
I have, also, excluded every thing of a technical 
nature, and have, in many instances, not scrupled 
to use a phraseology different from that usually 
employed by writers on horticulture. In adopt- 
ing this course, my object has been to render 
the work more generally useful, and especially so 
to the more humble part of the rural population, 
by enabling them to avail themselves, without 
difficulty, of the directions contained in it, and, 
thereby, the more readily to induce them to 
turn their attention to the cultivation of a plant, 
which is capable of adding to their comforts, and 
increasing their enjoyments, in a much greater 
degree than has been hitherto supposed. 

The details of many operations relative to the 
culture of the vine, that have been heretofore 
inserted in works on gardening, have been ex- 
cluded in the present work, for the simple, and, I 
trust, satisfactory reason, that the operations 
themselves when submitted to the test of ex- 
perience, have been found, either, of uncertain 
issue, or of very questionable utility. 

It remains only to observe, that although the 
routine of management recommended in the fol- 
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lowing pages, is the result of many years' diligent 
investigation, and of patient observation, and 
rests, therefore, on the firm basis of actual ex- 
perience ; I have no reason to expect, nor do I 
desire, indeed, that this treatise should be con- 
sidered as worthy of the patronage of the public, 
otherwise than in proportion to the value and 
usefulness of the improvements it is designed to 
introduce, in the culture of that most grateful of 
all fruit trees. The Grape Vine. 

Sidleshamf near Chichestery Dec. 30^, 1834. 
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The Author has embraced the opportunity 
which the publication of a Second Edition 
offers, to make some additions to the following 
Treatise, which he trusts will have the effect of 
increasing its usefulness. 



Sidlesham, Jan. % 1837. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Grape Yiney Vitis Vinifxra. Class and order, Pkntandria 

MoNOGTKiA of Linnsus. 

•* The Grape Vine is a trailing, deciduous, hardy 
o shrub, with a twisted irregular stem, and long 
flexible branches, decumbent, like those of the 
bramble, or supporting themselves, when near 
other trees, by means of tendrils, like the pea. 
The leaves are large, lobed, entire, or serrated 
and downy, or smooth ; green in summer, but 
when mature, those of varieties in which the 
predominating colour is red, constantly change 
to, or are tinged with some shade of that colour ; 
and those of white, green, or yellow grapes, as 
constantly change to a yellow, and are never in 
the least tinged either with purple, red, or scarlet. 
The breadth of the leaves varies from five to 
seven or ten inches, and the length of the foot 
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a INTRODUCTION. 

stalks fi"om four to eight inches. The flowers 
are produced on tlie shoots of the same year, 
which shoots generally proceed from those of the 
year preceding ; they are in the form of a 
raceme, of a greenish-white colour, and fragrant 
odour, appearing in the open au' in this country 
in June ; and the fruit, which is of the berry 
kind, attains such maturity as the season and 
situation admit, by the middle or end of Sep- 
tember. The berry or grape, is generally globu- 
lar, but often ovate, oval, oblong, or finger- 
shaped ; the colours green, white, red, yellow, 
amber, and black, or a variegation of two or more 
of these colours. The skin is smooth, the pulp 
andjuiceof adulcet, poignant, elevated, generous 
flavour. Every berry ought to enclose five small 
heart or pear-shaped stones ; though, as some 
generally fail, they have seldom more than three, 
and some varieties as they attain a certain age, as 
the ascalon, or sultana raisin, none. The weight 
of a berry, depends not only on its size, but on 
the thickness of its skin, and textiu-e of the flesh, 
the lightest being the thin-skinned and juicy 
sorts, as tlie sweetwater or muscadine." — Lou- 
don's Encyclopcsdia of Oardening. 

Of all the productions of the vegetable world, 
which the skill and ingenuity of man have ren- 
dered conducive to his comfort, and to the en- 
largement of the sphere of his enjoyments, and 
the increase of his pleasurable gratifications, 
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The Vine stands forward as tiie most pre-emi- 
nently conspicuous. Its quickness of gro^vtli, — 
the great age to which it will live ; so great 
indeed as to be unknown, — its ahnost total ex- 
emption from all those adverse contingencies 
which blight and diminish the produce of othev 
fruit-bearing trees, — its astonishing vegetative 
powers, — its wonderfid fertility, — and its de- 
licious fruit, applicable to so many puipoaes, and 
agreeable to all palates, in all its varied shapes, 
combine to mark it out, as one of the gi'eatest 
blessings bestowed by Providence to promote the 
comfort and enjoyments of the human race. 

From the remotest records of antiquity, tlie 
vine has been celebrated in all ages, as the type 
of plenty, and the symbol of Iiappiness. The 
pages of Scripture abound with allusions to the 
fertihty of the vine as emblematical of prospeiity ; 
and it is emphatically declared, in describing the 
peaceful and flourisliing state of the kingdom of 
Israel during the reign of Solomon, that "Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely, every man under his vine 
and under his fig-ti'ee, from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba." The source of enjoyment thus men- 
tioned to record the hai)py state of the Jewish 
nation, may be, with reference to the vine, lite- 
rally possessed by the greater portion of t!ie 
inhabitants of this island. 

The native country of the vine is generally 
considered to be Persia, but it has been found 
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wild in America, and is now become naturalized 
in all the temperate regions of the world. In 
the northern hemisphere, it forms an important 
branch of rural economy from the 91st, to the 
Slst parallel of latitude, and by an improved 
method of culture, very fine grapes may be 
annually grown on the surface of walls, in tJie 
open air, as far north as the 54th parallel, and 
even beyond that in favourable seasons. 

The vine is supposed to have been introduced 
into Britain at the commencement of the Christian 
Era ; and history amply proves, that for a long 
series of ages, vineyards were very common in 
the southern parts of this island, and that the 
quantity of wine produced from them was so 
great, as to be considered one of the staple pro- 
ducts of the land. From some cause or other, 
however, they have fallen into general neglect, 
although good grapes might be grown on vines, 
trained as espaliers, or in the same manner as in 
the vineyards abroad, from which excellent wine 
could be made, at a cost that woidd not exceed 
that of moderately strong beer. Why vineyards 
should have so completely disappeared, it is diffi- 
cult to say, since there are many thousands of 
acres of poor land, that are of little value in an 
agricultural point of view, but on which vines 
would flourish, and produce abundant crops of 
grapes, and yield thereby a most profitable 
return. 
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Vines are now cultivated in this country, only 
against walls, upon the roofs of buildings, and 
under glass. The expence attending the growing 
of grapes under glass, is such, however, as ob- 
viously to place that method out of the reach of 
the mass of the people ; and vineyard culture, 
now that it has fallen into disuse, is, perhaps, 
considered so much in the light of a commercial 
speculation, that those who possess the means of 
practising it, are deterred from employing them, 
from an apprehension that the risk and uncer- 
tainty attending it, would prove more tiian suffi- 
cient to counterbalance its advantages. But the 
cultivation of vines on open walls being free from 
these and all other objections, presents an advan- 
tageous method of producing grapes, which may 
be embraced by every person who lias at his 
command a few square feet of the surface of a 
wall. This mode of culture, indeed, otfers to the 
possessors of houses, buildings, anti walled gar- 
dens, and even to the most humble cottager, 
ample means of procuring witli the greatest cer- 
tainty, an abundant supply of this most valuable 
fruit. It is not too much to assert, that the sur- 
face of the wails of every cottage of a medium 
size, that is applicable to the training of vines, is 
capable of producing, annually, as many grapes 
as would be wortli half the amount of its rental. 
Every square foot of the surface of a wall, may, 
in a short space of time, be covered with bearing 
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wood, sufficient to produce on an average, a 
pound weight of grapes, and I have frequently 
grown double that quantity on a similar extent 
of surface. 

From this it will be seen how valuable the sur- 
faces of walls are, and what advantages are lost 
by those who suffer any portion of them to re- 
main vacant. Nor must it be supposed, that a 
single vine requires for its training, a large por- 
tion of walling, Tiiat it does, I am aware, is a 
very common notion, but it is a very erroneous 
one, and one that has, no doubt, arisen, from the 
universally defective method of pruning and ma- 
naging that plant ; whereby the wood is suffered, 
and, indeed, encouraged to extend itself most 
disproportionately beyond tlie capability of its 
fruit-bearing powers. I scarcely ever allot more 
than from forty to fifty square feet of surface for 
one vine, and unless the soil and situation be 
very superior indeed, a single vine will require 
a space of time not less than twenty years at 
least, before it will possess a sufficient degi'ce of 
strength, to enable it to mature, annually, a 
greater quantity of grapes than can be trained on 
the last-mentioned extent of surface. On a wall 
only twenty-five inches in height, and eighteen 
feet in length, I have for years trained a vine 
that is a perfect picture of fertility, the whole 
surface of the wall being, every year, literally 
covered with fine grapes close down to the very 
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stem of the plant. It will thus be seen, tiiat 
small detached portions and vacant spaces of the 
surface of walls, which, in innumerable instances 
are deemed of no value, and are therefore neg- 
lected, may be turned to a most beneficial ac- 
count in the production of the fruit of the vine. 

And with reference to the importance of the 
culture of the vine, as affortUng a most valuable 
and highly esteemed fruit, it deserves especial 
remark, that for the making of M'ine, not only 
are ripened grapes applicable to that purpose, 
but from the leaves, tendrils, and young shoots of 
vines, and also from unripe or immature grapes, 
very fine wine may be made, differing in no re- 
spect from many sorts of wines imported from 
abroad, as the following extract from Dr. Mac- 
Gullocli's " Remarks on the Art of making 
Wine," will sufficiently shew. 

" Chemical examination has proved, that the 
young shoots, the tendrils, and tlie leaves of the 
vine, possess properties, and contain substances, 
exactly similar to the crude fruit. It was no un- 
natural conclusion that they might equally be 
used for the purposes of making wine. Experi- 
ments were accordingly instituted in France for 
this purpose, and they have been repeated here 
with success. From vine leaves, water, and 
sugar, wines have been thus produced, in no 
respect differing from the produce of the im- 
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mature fruit, and consequently resembling wines 
of foreign growth." 

Here, then, is a most important advantage 
resulting from the culture of the vine, and one, 
indeed, that is little inferior to tliat which is de- 
rived from the production of the ripened fruit 
itself. And in order that it may be properly esti- 
mated, it must be borne in mind, that through- 
out the growing season, tlie superabundant 
foUage of a vine, which consists chiefly of the 
extremities of the shoots, and the tendrils, is so 
great, as to require to be plucked off once in 
every seven days, if not oftener. It is further 
stated in the above-mentioned work, that from 
forty to fifty pounds' weight of leaves, &c. will 
produce about ten gallons of wine. 

Now, every hundred square feet of the surface 
of a wall when covered with the foliage of vines 
in vigorous growth, will yield on an average, 
every week from the middle of May, to the first 
of August, two pounds' weight of excess of 
foliage. Allowijig, therefore, the surface of the 
walls of a common-sized cottage to contain five 
hundred square feet, on which vines could be 
trained, it appears, that during the eleven weeks 
above-mentioned, they would yield a sufficient 
quantity of foUage to produce upwards of twenty 
gallons of wine, which could be made for tiie 
mere cost of tlie sugar I 
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Again, there would be a considerable quantity 
of foliage to spare, during the remaining months 
of August and September, to wiiicli must be 
added the excess in the number of bunches of 
green Iruit, which require cutting off after the 
berries are set, in order to avoid overcropping 
the vines, and which sometimes amount to a 
great number ; and also the berries that ai-e cut 
out in the tliinning of the bunches, the weight 
of wliich is alwaya considerable ; and these being 
added to the former, would, at tlie most moderate 
calculation, yield in the whole, thirty gallons of 
wine, thus produced from the superabundant 
foliage and green fruit of vines trained on the 
surface of a cottage I Bearing in nu'nd, there- 
fore, these important facts which cannot he con- 
troverted, it will, I think, be readily acknow- 
ledged, that too great a degree ot" importance 
can scarcely be attached to the cultivation of t!ie 
vine. 

The management of this plant is in itself, also, 
one of the most pleasing, and most interesting 
branches of Horticultural practice. And, it may 
with truth be asserted, that of all the occupations 
that can be resorted to for the purposes of re- 
creation, those connected with the garden are 
the most delightful. Prom tliese, indeed, spring 
many of the most elegant enjoyments of life, and 
the exercise of them is at once a source of health, 
of contentment, and of unalloyed, and tran- 
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quilliziiig pleasure. So congenial to our ideas of 
happiness, is the recreation afforded by a garden, 
that there is scarcely any one to whom the pos- 
session of it, is not an object of strong desire. 

Yet, to a very numerous class of persons, the 
inhabitants of towns, this source of enjoyment is 
in a great measure cut off. 

The Vine, however, can be cidtivated equally 
as well in a town as in the country, and, in very 
many instances, the means for that purpose are 
possessed in a much greater degree than in the 
country. The immense accumulation of build- 
ings in towns, and their suburban districts, and 
also those of the metropolis itself, present an 
astonishing extent of surface of walling, well cal- 
culated to ripen the fruit of the vine. The only 
obstacle to the growtli of that plant in towns, is 
the impurity of the atmosphere, but though this 
impediment is sufficiently formidable, certainly, 
it exists only in the heart of London, and its 
dense and crowded districts, and in those of other 
large towns. 

I am persuaded, therefore, that, if the method 
of cultivating the vine on correct principles, and 
the certainty which under proper management, 
never fails to attend the production of its fruit, 
were more generally known, its propagation and 
culture would increase both in town and country, 
to an extent that at present can scarcely be con- 
ceived. 
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It is for the purpose of difRising a mode of 
cultivating this valuable plant, which is more 
definite and simple in its nature than any that 
has hitherto been promulgated, and by which 
the quantity of its fruit may be prodigiously in- 
creased, and the flavour greatly improved, that 
the following pages have been written. It, is 
*hoped that the whole management of the vine is 
therein made sufficiently clear, to enable every 
person who possesses facilities for the growing 
of grapes, to employ them in the most advan- 
tageous manner, in the production of this highly 
esteemed fruit 
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CHAPTER II. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESENT METHOD OF CULTIVATING 

ORAPE VINES ON OPEN WALLS. 

JL HERE is, I believe, no branch of practical hor- 
ticulture, which the possessors of gardens are so 
deficient in the knowledge of, as in that which 
embraces the culture of the grape vine ; and, 
yet, singular as it may appear, there is no fruit- 
tree of any description that grows in this country, 
that can be depended upon with such certainty 
for a full crop, or that will yield so ample a 
return, as a vine judiciously cultivated on an 
open walL 

Let any person in the month of September, 
make a tour of inspection through the southern 
counties of England, in which nearly every cot- 
tage may be seen with a grape vine trained on its 
walls. Let him stop at intervals in his journey, 
and select any number of vines for examination, 
and carefully estimate the weight of fruit growing 
on each, and the extent of walling occupied in 
producing that fruit ; and having calculated the 
average weight grown on every square foot of 
walling, let him then be told, which he may be 
with truth, that, at least, ^/ive times the quantity of 
grapes of superior flavour might be annually pro- 
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ducetl on the same extent of surface. Let him 
also select any given district, and estimate the 
number of superficial feet of walling, which the 
huildings in that district contain, and on which 
nothing whatever is grown, or at least nothing of 
any value, and which miglit at a ti-ifling cost of 
time and trouble, be annually covered with fine 
crops of grapes, and he will find to his astonish* 
ment, that for every square toot on which vines 
are trained, there are at least fwe?ifj/ square feet 
that are either entirely vacant, or occupied in a 
useless manner. If he then sum up his calcula- 
tions, the result will shew, that, for every pound 
of grapes that is" now grown, not less than a 
hundred pounds might be annually produced on 
the existing surface of walling without the addi- 
tion of a single square foot! Nor let it be sup- 
posed that this estimate is made hypothetically j 
on the contrary, it is the result of actual inspec- 
tion and carefid observation, and is considerably 
within the mark as to the quantity of grapes that 
might be annually grown. Every moderate- 
sized dwelling house having a garden and a little 
walling attached to it, may, with ease, be made 
to produce, yearly, a quarter of a ton weight of 
grapes, leaving a sufficient portion of its surface 
for tlie production of other fruit. 

It is difficult to account for the indifference 
which has hitherto been manifested towards the 
propagation of the vine, or to assign sufficient 
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reasons, why a fruit so univeraally esteemed as 
the grape, should have remained stationary, in 
respect to any improvement in its mode of 
cidture. 

I suspect, however, that tlie force of custom 
and example will be found amongst the chief 
operating causes. Scarcely any person when 
planting vines against his premises, ever thinks of 
setting apart for any one to be trained on, a less 
space of walling than a hundred and fifly, or two 
hundred square feet, seeing that the universal 
practice is to sufler a single vine to cover as 
quickly as possible, the entire surface of one side 
of a hoLise or building, or a large portion of that 
of a garden wall. And this seems to be done 
under the idea, that tlie more wood there is in a 
vine, the moi*e grapes it will produce, or that the 
one will be in proportion to the other. It happens, 
however, that the feet is precisely the reverse. If a 
vine be suffered to make a large quantity of wood, 
it will bear but little fruit j if it produce good 
crops of fruit, it will make but little wood ; the 
one checks the other. To pennit a vine, there- 
fore, to make a great quantity of wood, under the 
idea of getting thereby a great quantity of gi-apes, 
is completely grasping at the substance, and 
catching the shadow. 

Another reason why the method of cultivating 
the vine on open walls has remained stationary, 
may be found in the fact, that in the gardens of 
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the rich, where professed gardeners are kept, 
grapes on vines of this description are but seldom 
grown to any extent, a sufficient quantity for the 
table being brought to perfection under glass. 
Hence, one of the principal soiu'ces from which 
improved modes of culture are, in general, de- 
rived, is thus closed, and the routine of manage- 
ment of this most valuable fruit, tliereby con- 
signed to the chances of empirical practice. 

The grand parent error which prevails univer- 
sally in the cultivation of the vine on open walls, 
lies in the method of pruning usually adopted, 
and this is, undoubtedly, the consequence of the 
nature of the plant and its peciUiar characteristics, 
being, in general, but little understood. The im- 
mense quantity of wood which avine annuallypro- 
duces, and the force with which its sap flows, 
causing its most vigorous shoots to befomiedat the 
extremities, render it necessary, in order to keep 
the plant in a good bearing condition, and its 
branches within a reasonable distance of its stem, 
that the priming knife should be used to a far 
greater extent, than is ever practised on any 
other description of fruit-tree wliatever. The 
most severe manner, indeed, in which that in- 
strument is at any time applied to other trees, is 
as nothing when compared with that required by 
the vine. 

In the course of the growing season, a vine in 
a healthy condition, will make a quantity of 
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bearing-wood sufficient to produce ten times as 
much fruit as it can bring to maturity. When 
this fact is considered in connection with another ; 
namely, that the wood wJiich bears fruit one 
year, never bears any afterwards, and is therefore 
of no further use in that respect ; it will easily be 
seen to what a surprising extent the pruning knife 
must be used, to get rid of the superabundant 
wood which the plant annually produces. But 
nine parts out of ten of the cmTent year's shoots, 
and all those of the preceding year, if possible, to 
be cut off and thrown away, is apparently so much 
beyond all reasonable proportion, and the rules 
usually observed in priming other fruit-trees, 
that few persons ever possess the courage .to at- 
tempt it. And herein as remarked before, lies 
the capital error in the common method of ma- 
naging the vine. 

A vine in the third or fourth year of its growth, 
will in general shew a few bunches of grapes, and 
these are usually suffered to remain and ripen, 
instead of being plucked oft' as soon as they ap- 
pear, having been produced before the plant has 
sufficient strength to mature them without injury 
to its constitution. Although the quantity be 
small, it inflicts a severe blow on the vital ener- 
gies of the vine, from the exhausting nature of 
the process of maturation. At the proper season 
the pruning knife is applied, but the operator 
being in perfect ignorance, as to whether the 
7 
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plant has sufficient strength to ripen any fruit or 
not in the following year, looks at the young 
wood, and seeing four or five good strong shoots, 
cuts them back to as many buds each, leaving, 
perhaps, twenty in the whole. Summer comes, 
and the vine having been seriously crippled by 
the premature ripening of fruit in the preceding 
year, and having now twenty shoots to supply 
with nourishment instead of two or three, the 
sap is so diminished in quantity, and distributed 
also througli so many cliannels, tliat it is incapa- 
ble of forming an inch of really good bearing- 
wood. The shoots protrude, and though small, 
produce a great mass of foliage ; tlie evaporation 
from this being far too great for its loss to be 
supplied by the roots, a languid circiJation of the 
juices of the plant takes place, and it receives 
thereby a most serious check in its gi'owth. The 
result is, that, at the end of the season, no shoots 
larger in size than tliat of a small wooden skewer 
are to be seen except at the extremities. 

The proper season arriving, the vine is again 
pruned, and again eight or ten times as many 
buds aie retained, as the plant can nourisli. The 
same disproportionate mass of foliage follows of 
course, and the same exhausting effects are pro- 
duced on the vital powers of tlie plant. No 
bearing-shoots are formed excejit at the extremi- 
ties, and tliese being retained at the autumnal 
priming, old blank wood begins rapidly to cover 
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the surface of the wall. The method of pruning, 
also, being, in general, what is called the spur 
method, tends more than any other to the per- 
manent retention of old wood. And thus, the 
vine commences its fruit-bearing life under the 
most adverse circumstances. 

The same mode of culture being followed in 
yearly succession, the vine quickly spreads over 
its allotted space of walling, exceeding, perhaps, 
two hundred, or even three hundred superficial 
feet. It then contains a vast number of long 
and useless limbs, on which may be seen scores 
of excrescences, dignified with the name of spurs,i 
producing in the growing season a superabun- 
dance of foliage, with but little fruit, and that of 
an inferior description, and requiring in its ma- 
nagement a tenfold portion of time and trouble, 
beyond what would be necessary under a proper 
mode of culture. 

To these characteristics of the usual method of 
managing a vine, may be added two others; 
namely, that of suffering the stem and principal 
branches to be covered with several years' accu- 
mulation of decayed layers of bark, and of con- 
tinually digging the border in which the roots 
run, and cropping it with vegetables, even close 
up to the very stem. 

This brief description of the method of culti- 
vating vines on open walls, will apply, I believe, 
to ninety-nine out of every hundred throughout 
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the country. And it may be remarked of it, 
that during the very first year of tlie plant having 
been suffered prematurely to ripen fruit, and 
throughout every successive year afterwards, not 
a single point of culture has been practised, but 
what may be described as most erroneous. Every 
step taken, has been apparently for the purpose 
of rearing a superstructure of old barren wood, 
rather than the production of abundant crops of 
fine flavoured fruit. 

Can it be matter of surprise, therefore, that 
under such a mode of culture, grapes grown on 
open walls, do not, in general, attain to a higher 
degree of perfection ? 
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CHAPTER III. 



ON THE CAPABILITV AND EXTENT OF THE FRUIT- 
BEAKING POWEBS OF THE VINE. 

i HERE is not a single point of culture in the 
whole routine of the management of a vine, the 
knowledge of which is of so much importance, as 
that which enables the cultivator to ascertain with 
precision, the greatest quantity of fruit he can 
annually extract from it, without checking its 
growth, or injuring its vital powers. The opera- 
tion of pr unin g, if it be not guided by tliis, is aii 
operation performed perfectly at random, and 
every inch of bearing-wood either cut out, or 
retained under such circumstances, is done in 
utter ignorance of the consequences, whether 
they will ultimately prove injurious or beneficial 
to the health and fei-tility of the plant. And, 
yet, necessary as is this knowledge, and without 
the guidance of which, in pruning, neither good 
flavoured grapes, nor good ci-ops, can with cer- 
tainty be annualh) obtained, all the rules hitherto 
laid down for the pruning of vines, have been 
promulgated, unaccompanied with the slightest 
instruction to lead the pruner to a knowledge of 
this most valuable point of culture. 
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Such, however, is the importance of propor- 
tioning the quantity of fruit to be matured, to 
the capability of the plant, that in Miller's 
Gardener's Dictionary it is stated, in reference 
to the cultivation of the vine in foreign countries, 
" that when gentlemen abroad let out vineyards 
to vignerons, there is always a clause inserted in 
their leases, to direct how many shoots shall be 
left upon each vine, and tlie number of eyes to 
which the branches must be shortened ; because, 
were not the vignerons thus tied down, tiiey 
would overbear the vines, so that in a few years 
they would exhaust their roots, and render tliem 
so weak, as not to be recovered again in several 
years, and their wine would be so bad, as to bring 
a disreputation on tlie vineyard, to the great loss 
of the proprietor." 

Here, then, is a distinct recognition of the fact, 
that the flavour of grapes, and the vital energies 
of vines, are materially affected by overcropping, 
and, that, to restrain the lessees of vineyards in 
foreign countries from practising so injurious a 
course of culture, the number of eyes to be left 
on each vine, is actually limited, and even made 
the subject of special contract. Now, if it be 
necessary to observe such a rule in countries that 
are congenial to the growth of the vine, and 
where, from its forming an important branch of 
rural economy, it may be reasonably presumed, 
tliat tlie true nature of the plant is well under- 
C 3 
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Stood ; how much more so must it be in the lati- 
tude of Great Britain, ■where, from the deficiency 
of solar heat, and the variableness of tlie climate, 
a much greater portion of the vital energy of the 
vine is put in requisition to ripen the frnit ? 

And, yet, who has ever seen in the English 
practice of pruning vines, any rule observed of 
the above-mentioned nature? In short, the com- 
mon method of pruning vines on open walls, is 
the most random operation imaghiable. 

In very warm summers, the juices of a vine 
plant ai-e more highly elaborated than usual, the 
sap being inspissated, or thickened in a greater 
degree by the increase of solar heat, in conse- 
quence of which, it is rendered more productive 
of fruit-buds tlian leaf-buds. Shoots that are 
considerably less in size than those which bear 
fruit in ordinary summers, will, after being 
ripened in such a summer, produce fine grapes in 
the following season j it is next to impossible, 
therefore, to pnnie a vine when all the shoots are 
thus weE ripened, so as not to beai- a good crop 
of fruit in the ensuing year. Indeed, a person 
blindfolded may then take a common sickle, and 
chop away at a vine right and left, and if he 
chance to leave any young wood at all remaining, 
that wood will produce fruit, because nearly 
every bud formed in such a simimer becomes a 
fiTjit-bud. In tlie following year, almost every 
vine, however injudiciously managed, wUl be 
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seen loaded with finit, and the year is then called 
" a grape year/' In such years I have frequently 
seen vines, groaning as it were beneath their pro- 
digious number of bunches, and have on such 
occasions, invariably pointed out to the owners 
of them, the certainty of the plants being crippled 
for many years to come, if the whole quantity 
produced were suffered to remain and ripen ; but 
no representation of this sort made by me to any 
one, whether gardener or otherwise, ever had, in 
any instance, the effect of causing the excess in 
the quantity to be reduced, even by a single 
bunch. So deeply rooted seems to be the beUef, 
that because a vine shews a great number of 
bunches of grapes, it can, therefore, ripen them. 
Many years ago I was led to consider the ne- 
cessity of ascertaining the extent of the fruit- 
bearing powers of vines^ in order to ensure their 
successful culture, by founding thereon a system 
of pruning, which should be simple in practice, 
and certain in its effects; being based on the 
principle of proportioning the quantity of bearing- 
wood retained at the autumnal pruning, to the 
capability of their powers of maturation. For 
the attainment of that object, therefore, I com- 
menced a series of experiments on a great number 
of vines of various ages and sorts, and trained 
on every variety of aspect, south of, and in- 
cluding the eastern and western points of the 
horizon. 

c 4 
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Knowing by previous experience, that it was 
possible to load a vine with such a quantity of 
fruit, as would completely deprive it of life in its 
endeavours to mature it, and assuming that the 
circumference of tlie stem of the plant would 
form a true index to its vital powers, unless these 
had been injured by overbearing, several vines 
remarkably vigorous in growth, and which had 
been for three years previously, closely pruned, 
were in the first place selected for trial, for the 
purpose of discovering that quantity. That point 
having been ascertained, it was intended then to 
select in every succeeding year, a ftesh set of 
vines, and to reduce, annually, the weiglit of 
fruit to be borne by each of them, until the actual 
quantity which any vine, in proportion to the 
circumference of its stem, can perfectly mature 
without injury to its vital powers, was correctly 
ascertained. 

In accordance with this intention, the vines 
first selected as above-mentioned, were pruned in 
the autumn of 1825, and as much bearing- wood 
retained, as was supposed would produce suffi- 
cient fruit, either to kill them, or crijjple them 
for many years to come. The immber of buds 
retamed on each vine, and the circumference of 
its stem were ciuefully registered ; the ensuing 
summer of 182G, afforded a remarkably fine vint- 
age, and was, therefore, a highly favourable year 
for the trial. 
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To describe the results, which with little vari- 
ation were the same in all, one vine may be 
advantageously selected. This was a white mus- 
cadine, in the eighth year of its age, and, like all 
the rest, in the highest bearing-condition possible. 
It produced in the following spring an abundant 
supply of vigorous bearing-shoots, and shewed 
seventy-eight bunches of fine grapes, the produce 
of twenty-nine buds, retained on two horizontal 
right and left shoots. As the season advanced, 
the shoots extended themselves rapidly, the 
bunches of fruit increased in size, and the vine 
thrived as well as usual, seemingly quite uncon- 
scious of the task it shortly had to perform. 
Blossoming being over, and the fruit set, the trial 
of strength commenced. On the first of July 
many of the bunches measured eleven inches 
from the shoulders to the extremities, and when 
matured, would have weighed a pound and a half 
each. They hung close together, forming, as far 
as they extended on the wall, an entire and com- 
pact mass of grapes, the weight of which, if 
ripened, would have exceeded sixty pounds. The 
middle of that month arrived, and the berries had 
only reached the size of small peas, while those 
on other vines, not subjected to any such trial, 
were full grown, and had commenced the stoning 
process. On the first of August, no perceptible 
increase of size in the berries had taken place, 
and the vine began to shew strong symptoms of 
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exhaustion. About the middle of that month 
the foUage assumed a withering appearance, and 
on the first of September the vegetation of the 
plant was almost at a stand. The shoots ceased 
to grow, the fruit and foliage were in a prostrate 
condition, and the vital energies of the vine ap- 
peared quite unable to supply the daily increas- 
ing demand for nourishment. Throughout that 
month it continued in a pitiable condition, and 
though a valuable plant, it was, nevertheless, 
suffered to take its course as well as all the others, 
in order that the trial might be decisive. About 
the first of October, the greater part of the berries 
having grown as large as middling-sized peas, 
those on the shoulders of some of the bunches 
began to shew symptoms of ripening, by be- 
coming a little transparent, and at the same time, 
the berries at the extremities of the bunches 
began to shrivel. As the month advanced, the 
ripening process proceeded slowly, but the shri- 
velling increased rapidly. Towards the latter 
end of October the trial was over, and the expe- 
riment complete ; on many entire bunches every 
berry had shrivelled, and in no bunch had the 
process of maturation proceeded farther down 
than the shoulders. The whole crop was gathered 
about the first of November, and the ripened 
portions being put together, weighed nine pounds 
and a half. Not one of these ripened berries, 
however, was more than half the usual size, and. 
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in point of flavour, not to be compared to others 
of the same sort, ripened, at least, six weeks pre- 
viously. 

The vine was pruned immediately, and cut al- 
most to a stump, to give it every chance of reco- 
vering from tlie blow it had received. But, in 
the following spring, not a single bud unfolded 
till nearly a month afler the usual time, and at 
the close of the season, the largest shoot was only 
twenty-six inches in length, and no larger than a 
packing needle, although, in the previous year 
the vine had emitted veiy vigorous shoots twenty- 
five feet in length. It has been pruned very 
closely every year since, and has in consequence 
gi'adually acquired strength, but although eight 
years have elapsed since the experiment was 
made, it has not yet recovered its former vigour. 
The effects produced on the other vines have 
ultimately proved equally injurious, not one of 
them having yet acquired any thing like the same 
degree of health which it then possessed. 

The result of these experiments was decisive 
as to tlie proportion of fruit having very greatly 
exceeded the strength of the vines, some of 
which, no doubt, would have died from the 
effects of their own fertility, if they had not pre- 
viously been in an exceedingly vigorous state. 

In the following year, 1827, another set of 
vines was selected for a similar trial of strength, 
and only half as much fruit retained on each, as 
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on those of the preceding year. This quantity, 
however, proved far too great, as the grapes only 
partially ripened, and the vines were completely 
crippled for several years afterwards. 

In the three following years 1828, 1829, and 
1830, fresh vines were annually selected for 
similar experiments, and the weight of fruit re- 
duced every successive year, until, in 1830, the 
object in view seemed to be attained, the grapes 
having all been perfectly matured, and the vital 
powers of the vines, (which has subsequently 
been proved) not in the least encroached upon. 

Other vines of different ages were also annu- 
ally selected during the above-mentioned period 
from 1826, to 1830, and as much fruit assigned 
to each of them to ripen, as was tlien thought 
equal to tlieir powers of maturation. The weight 
so assigned, has since proved to have been pretty 
near the correct proportion. 

The rasults of all these experiments were care- 
fully registered from year to year, and at the close 
of 1830, the whole being accurately examined, it 
appeared clearly that the capability of the vines 
to mature fruit, was in direct proportion to the 
circumference of their respective stems. 

Simultaneously, also, with these experiments, 
several young vines were annually set apart for 
the pui-pose of discovering the effects of early 
bearing on their subsequent growth, and of as- 
certaining the size which tiie stem of a young 
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vine must attain, before it is capable of maturing 
any fruit without injury to its vital powers. 
From this source much valuable information was 
obtained, and the fact was also establislied, that 
young vines will always shew fruit, before they 
can ripen it without injuring their future giowth 
and fertility. 

From tlie whole of these experiments, therefore, 
a scale was then constnicted in accordance with 
their results, of the weight of fruit wliich any 
vine that has not been previously overcropped, 
will bring to the highest perfection which the 
climate will permit, without iinparing its vital 
powers, whicli was the point of knowledge sought 
to be ohtained. 

Agreeably to this scale which is inserted below, 
I pruned in the winter of 1830, nearly forty vines 
of different soiis, and of various ages, leaving in 
each, no greater number of buds, than appeared 
on an average calculation, to be sufficient to pro- 
duce as much fruit as the vine was allowed to 
mature. In the following summer, as soon as 
the hemes were set, the number of bunches re- 
quired to produce the given weight of fruit, was 
selected to remain, and the excess immediately 
cut off". I have strictly adhered to this plan ever 
since, and it has enabled me to produce finer 
grapes, than I have ever seen, or heard of being 
grown on open walls in this country. And 
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SO prolific does every vine become, from the hard 
pruning which an adherence to this scale compels, 
that I have frequently to cut off at the proper 
period in the summer, as much as one-half, and 
sometimes even three-fourths of the fixiit which 
many of the vines shew, in order to reduce it to 
its proper quantity. 

Vines thus pruned, with the bearing-wood 
annually adjusted to their respective powers of 
maturation, being kept within a small compass 
on the surface of the wall, are easily managed 
throughout the summer. They never fail to 
produce an abundant supply of the finest descrip- 
tion of bearing-shoots within a reasonable distance 
of their stems, and always bring their fruit to the 
highest degree of perfection which the climate 
will permit, with a certainty which has never yet 
attended the production of grapes on open walls 
in this country. 

Scale of the greatest quantity of grapes, which any vine 
can perfectly mature, in proportion to the circumference of 
its stem, measured just above the ground. 



Cir. 


lbs. 


Cir. 


lbs. 


3 Inches - 


- 5 


7 Inches - 


- 45 


34 ditto 


- 10 


7i ditto 


- 50 


4* ditto - 


- 15 


8 ditto 


- 55 


^ ditto - 


- 20 


8^ ditto 


- 60 


5 ditto 


- 25 


9 ditto 


- 65 


5i ditto - 


- 30 


9| ditto - 


- 70 


6 ditto 


- 35 


10 ditto 


- 75 


6i ditto - 


- 40 
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It will be seen, that if 2^ inches be deducted 
from the circumference of the stem of any vine, 
the capability of it will be equal to the maturation 
of ten pounds of grapes for every remaining 
inch of girt. The proportionate quantity for 
fractional parts of an inch may be easily calculated. 

The circumference of the largest stem in tliis 
scale is ten inches, beyond which size I have had 
no opportunity of selecting a sufficient number of 
vines to enable me to carry the experiments 
further in a satisfactory manner. I have, how- 
ever, at various times, examined a great many 
vines above that size, and have estimated the 
weight of their respective crops at the vintage, 
and when the whole crop borne by any vine has 
been perfectly matured, and a good supply of fine 
vigorous shoots for future bearing-wood produced 
simultaneously in the current year, the result 
has imiformly been that the weight of iruit has 
not exceeded tlie proportion mentioned in the 
scale. I think it not unreasonable, therefore, to 
conclude, that tiie same proportionate quantity 
will apply to every vme, whatever may be the 
girt of its stem. 

No vine is taken cognizance of, until its stem 
measures three inches in girt, as, under that size, 
vines ouglit never to be suffered to ripen any 
fruit. This is a rule that should be strictly ad- 
hered to in the management of young vines, for 
it may be safely asserted, that tor every pound 
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weight of grapes extracted from a vine before it 
has grown to that size, ten pounds wiJl be lost 
during the next five years, independently of the 
very severe check which is given to its growth 
by premature bearing. But by husbanding its 
strength, till its roots have multiplied sufficiently 
to provide a full supply of nourishment witiiout 
suffering from exiiaustion, the plant commences 
its fruit-bearing life with a degree of vigour 
which lays a sure foundation for its future 
prosperity. 

It may be remarked, that, in genei-al, vines are 
suffered to bear a much greater quantity of 
grapes than tlie above scale represents, but in all 
such cases it will be found, that they are not 
peTfectlij ripened. The grand desideratum in 
grapes, wiien used as table fruit, i'&Jlaoour, and 
this is entirely regulated by the ch-cumstances 
under which they are ripened. One of those 
circumstances is the quantity of grapes suffered 
to remain and ripen, as compared with the 
strength of the vine. The respective quantities 
mentioned in the scale, are such as every vine of 
the given girt of stem can perfectly mature, but 
if these be exceeded, the flavour will immediately 
begin to diminish, and the vine may then be said 
to be overcropped. On the other hand, although 
a less quantity of grapes may be matiired by a 
vine, than the proportion represented in the scale, 
the flavour will not thereby be increased, in which 
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case the vine will be undercroppetl. Tliis, how- 
ever, very seldom happens, but to go beyond the 
true bearing point, and to overcrop a vine when- 
ever the quantity of fruit siiewn will admit of it, 
is of almost universal occurrence, not only with 
vines trained on open walls, but with those 
under glass also. It is impossible to place this 
injurious practice in too prominent a point of 
view, for it is the prolific parent of almost every 
evil that can befal a vine, and it is really so 
general, that scarcely one vine in ten thousand 
escapes it. 

Although, therefore, the proportionate quanti- 
ties mentioned in the scale, arc much less tiian vines 
are frequently permitted to bear, they may be re- 
garded as a close a])proximation to the greatest 
weight of fruit which can be borne, so as to be 
brought to the highest degree of maturation 
which the climate will permit. There may be a 
little increase in the powers of maturation of vines, 
when trained on very warm aspects, but I have 
never found it prevail to any extent, nor to be 
sufficiently uniform in its occurrence, to justify 
any variation in the proportions laid down in the 
scale. Some sorts of vines, also, are constitu- 
tionally disposed to sheio more fmit than other 
sorts, but the capability to mature the fruit, is 
pretty nearly equal in all. It may be further re- 
marked, that if a vine during any season be 
undercropped, the deficiency may be partly made 
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good the following year, by causing it to bear a 
considerable portion of fruit more than its allotted 
quantity, as stated in the scale. This results from 
the sap not having been all expended in ripening 
the fruit, it has in consequence accumulated, and 
the plant is thereby enabled to mature a greater 
wciglit of fruit in the ensuing season, than it 
otherwise could do, from the sap generated in 
the current year. 

The manner in which it is intended that this 
scale should be practically applied, is to measure 
the stem of a vine at the autumnal pruning, and 
to retain no more good well-ripened fruit-buds, 
than is supposed necessary to produce the given 
weight of fruit that corresponds to its girt. 
And if there should be any excess above that 
quantity in the ensuing summer, the crop must 
be reduced to the given weight, by cutting off 
a sufficient number of bunches, as soon as the 
blossoming is over and the fruit set, as the 
weight of it when ripened may then be easily 
estimated. 

"With respect to the number of buds, that are 
necessary to be left at the autumnal pruning to 
produce any given weight of fruit, I have found 
it to be a good general rule, and applicable to 
all those sorts of grapes usually cultivated on 
open walls, to consider every bud (rejecting the 
two bottom ones on each shoot) as equal to the 
production of half a pound weight of fruit ;— 
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that is, if the stem of a vine measure five inches 
in girt, its capability is equal to the maturation 
of twenty-five pounds' weight of grapes, and, 
therefore, the number of buds to remain aiter 
pruning will be fifty. - This proportion, would, 
in general, be too great, even in the shyest-bear- 
ing sorts, but as accidents frequendy happen to 
the bunches during their early growth, and as 
there will, in general, be some buds that will 
not burst, provision must be made against these 
casualties, by reserving a greater number of buds 
than would otherwise be required. The propor- 
tionate numbei* therefore above-mentioned, I 
have found to answer well, and to be sufficient 
to meet all contingencies. 

It is necessary to observe, that all the experi- 
ments on which the scale is founded, were made 
on vines growing in 5(f 46' north latitude. 
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A GOOD aspect, which is of prime importance in 
perfecting the fruit of the vine, may be termed, 
when considered in reference to the surface of 
walls, an amelioration of climate ; and soil and 
climate, are the two grand causes of all the 
differences which appear in the productions of 
the earth. 

The warmer the aspect, the greater perfection 
does the grape attain in our climate, provided all 
other circumstances are alike, and if the greatest 
quantity of the sun's rays shining on the surface 
of a wall, were alone to be considered as consti- 
tuting the best aspect, there would of course be 
no difficulty in naming a due southern one as 
better than any other. But warmth alone is not 
sufficient ; shelter is equally necessary. There 
is a strong counteracting agent, which, as its 
effects fall more or less on any surface of walling 
on which vines are trained, proportionately in- 
jures them and retards their growth, and the 
maturation of their ftuit. That agent is the 
wind. 
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There is no period in the growth of a vine, 
from the moment of its being planted as a cut- 
ting or otlierwise, to tlie extremity of its exist- 
ence, in which any movement of the air that 
may properly be called wind, will not have a 
gi-eater or less pernicious effect on its well-being. 
The perspiration of a vine is so great, principally 
through the medium of its fine large leaves, 
with their broad surfiices disposed in such a 
manner as to enjoy the full effects of the solar 
and atmospherical influences, that an extraordi- 
nary supply of sap is required, to rise every 
instant of time throughout the growing season, 
to enable it to recruit its loss. On the foliage 
of a plant, performing some of its most important 
functions in such a manner, if a strong wind 
should blow at any time for the space only of a 
few hours, the flow of sap is seriously checked, 
evaporation proceeds at a most exhausting rate, 
and the leaves and young shoots being speedily 
emptied of the moisture accumulated in their 
cells and vessels, become rigid, and their pores 
completely ' closed. The vegetative powers of 
the plant beuig thus prostrated, cannot resume 
their functions till after tlie wind has ceased for 
several hours or even days, according to its pre- 
vious violence and duration. 

I have made repeated observations on the 
growth of the leading-shoots of vines in the 
D 3 
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height of tlie growing season, and have many 
times noted the fact, tliat during the space of 
twenty-four hours when the wind has blown 
briskly, the shoots exposed to its mfluence have 
not perceptibly grown at all, while, shortly after- 
wards, the wind having entirely sunk away, the 
same shoots have grown upwards of three inches 
in a similar space of time, the temperature of the 
air in a sheltered situation being alike duiing 
each period. 

And if two young vines be planted by the side 
of each other, against a wall exposed to tlie north, 
for the purpose of trying the experiment, by 
excluding the influence of the sun's rays, and one 
be kept nailed to the wall every five or six inches 
of its growth throughout the summer, and the 
other be suffered to be blown about without any 
such protection ; the former will be found at the 
end of the season, to have grown in the size and 
extent of its shoots, three or four times as much 
as the latter. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
tender, or less calculated to witJistand the effects 
of the wind than the extremities of the young 
shoots of a vine, which, from being extremely 
porous, are almost as susceptible of its withering 
influence, as the sensitive plant is of the touch 
of the hand. 

Many instances might be ciECumstantially de- 
tailed of the injurious effects of the wind upon 
6 
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established vines durmg their summer's growth ; 
two, however, of recent occurrence, will, perhaps, 
suffice. 

On the eleventh of June, 1833, a strong wind 
sprang up early in the morning from the west, 
and increased in force till noon, when it blew 
quite a gale, and continued so to do throughout 
tlie day. It slackened a little during the night, 
and gradually decreased in violence the next 
day, dying entirely away by the evening. The 
effects of this wind on a vine of the white mus- 
cadine sort trained on a wall having a western 
aspect, were carefully observed. It had on a 
full crop of fruit, and a good supply of fine young 
bearing-shoots, and was altogether in a most 
thriving condition. Such, however, were tlie 
injurious effects of the wind, in dissipating all 
the accumulated secretions of the foliage, and 
then closing, almost hermetically, its pores, and 
thereby totally deranging the vital functions of 
the plant, that, altliough in the height of the 
growing season, not the sliglitest appearance of 
renewed vegetation could be discerned in any 
part of its leaves, shoots, or fruit, until the tliird 
day of July, or twenty-two days afterwards. It 
never produced another inch of good bearing- 
wood throughout the remahider of the season, 
but lingered in a very weak and sickly condition ; 
and the fruit, which had been previously esti- 
mated at 90lbs. weiglit, did not exceed 55lbs. 
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when gatliered, and that of a very inferior de- 
scri])tton, in point of flavour, and size of berry. 
Its leaves, also, having been thus crippled, were 
shed prematurely, a month before their natural 
time, and hence the deficiency in the flavour 
and size of the grapes. 

The otiier instance, which happened shortly 
afterwards, is still more decisive. On the 30th 
of August following, about eight o'clock in the 
evening, a strong wind began to blow from the 
south-west, accompanied with heavy rain. At 
nine it blew violently, and continued so to do 
until noon the next day. It then slackened, 
and, veering to the north-west, died away some 
time during the following night. 

The full force of this wind fell on a remark- 
ably fine Black Hamburgh vine, trained on a 
wall, having a south south-western aspect, and 
its effects were, therefore, pioportionately de- 
structive. Many of the principal branches were 
torn so completely from their fastenings, that 
their extremities swept the ground. The bunches 
of fruit were knocked about, and portions of 
them, as well as single berries, lay scattered on 
the ground in every direction. On the fruit, 
however, that survived the wreck, the effects of 
the wind were remarkable. It must be stated, 
that the wall on which the vine is trained, is ten 
feet high, and is so situated, that to the height 
of about three feet from (he ground, the wind 
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had but little power over it, its force being 
broken by an outer wall, standing at a little dis- 
tance off, in front of it. On the lower part of 
the wall so protected, the grapes not having been 
much injured, began to change tlieir colour and 
ripen about the twentieth of September, and on 
the tweltUi of October every berry was perfectly 
matured ; while all those that remained on the 
vine above three feet from the ground, were, on 
tlie first of November, as green antl as hard as 
on the tliirtieth of August when the high wind 
occurred. Shortly afterwards these began to 
change their colour, and ultimately ripened 
tolerably well by the first week in December. 
Thus, solely through the effects of a strong wind, 
there were to be seen at the same time, on the 
same branches of this vine, and within nine 
inches of each other, bundles of grapes, tlie 
lowermost of wliich were perfectly ripe, while 
the uppermost were quite green and hard, and 
not witliin seven weeks of reaching the same 
state of maturity. 

These facts, which might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, sufficiently shew the injiuious effects of 
strong winds, and the necessity of protecting 
vines as much as possible from their destructive 
consequences. Nor must it be supposed that 
high winds are those only which injure the vine. 
Every wind that blows on the foliage of a vine, 
deranges its functions, and thereby retards tlie 
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growth of tJie plant, and the maturation of its 
fniit, in a greater or less degree, in proportion 
to its violence and duration. 

In the choice of a good aspect, therefore, 
shelter from high or often-recurring winds be- 
comes a prime consideration, and those aspects 
that are the least exposed to tlieir effects, and 
that receive a full portion of the solar i:a.ys, may, 
accordingly, be deemed the best. Tliere are, 
however, in general, so many local circumstances 
which affect the warmth and shelter of the sur- 
faces of walls and buildings, that tiiese alone, 
where tliey exist, must determine the best aspects 
for the training of vines. But if there be no 
such local circumstances to influence the choice 
of aspect, then, I have no hesitation in stating, 
from a careful observation of the qualities and 
flavour of the fruit of the different vintages for 
many years past, tliat the best aspects in which 
grapes can be brought to the highest degree of 
perfection on open walls, that the latitude and 
chmate of the southern parts of England will 
permit, are those that range from the eastern to 
the sout/i-eastei'rt, both inclusive, the last of 
which, mdeed, may be considered the very 
best. 

On walls having any of these aspects, the sun 
shines with full force in tlie early part of the 
morning, at which time there is sometliing 
highly favourable to vegetation in the influence 
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of Ills rays. These, darting nearly perpendicu- 
larly on the foHage of a vine, while tlie dew yet 
remains, and its beautiful crystal drops hang 
suspended, as it were, by magic to the angular 
extiemities of the leaves, seem to stimulate tlie 
vital energies of the plant in an extraordinary 
degree, and to excite them to a vigorous exer- 
cise of all the imjwrtant functions appertaining 
to vegetable life. 

The next best aspects are those wliich follow 
in succession from soutJi-east to south. An aspect 
due south is undoubtedly a very good one, but 
its exposure to those strong winds which so fre- 
quently blow from the south-west, forms a great 
drawback to its excellence. The remaining as- 
pects ai'e those which range successively from 
due south to due west. These are all good ones, 
provided they are sheltered, or partially so, from 
the destructive effects of the Iiigh winds above- 
mentioned. North of the western point, tlie 
maturation of the wood and fruit of the vine 
becomes uncertain ; nevertheless, tolerably good 
grapes may be grown on the surface of a wall, 
having an aspect not farther north tlian west by 
north. There is however another aspect that 
is north of the eastern point of the horizon, which 
is a very good one indeed, and that is east by 
north. On a wall facing this point, the sun shines 
till about eleven o'clock in tlie morning. I have. 
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for many years past, brought several sorts of 
grapes, including the Black Hamburgh, to great 
perfection in this aspect. North of thiii point, 
however, the solar rays are not suflSciently power- 
ful to mature either the wood or fruit of the 
vine. 
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The natural soil which is most congenial to the ' 
growth of the vine, and to the perfection of its 
fruit in tliis country, is a light, rich, sandy loam, 
not more than eighteen inches in depth, on a 
dry bottom of gravel, stones, or rocks. 

No sub-soil can possess too great a quantity of 
these materials fbi' the roots of the vine, which 
run with eagerness into all the clefts, crevices, 
and openings, in which such sub-soils abound. In 
these dry and warm situations, the fibrous ex- 
tremities, pushing themselves with the greatest 
avidity, and continually branching out in every 
possible direction, lie secure from that excess of 
moisture which frequently accumulates in more 
compact soils ; and, clinging like ivy roimd the 
porous surfaces of their retreats, extract there- 
from a species of food, more nourishing than 
that obtained by them under any other circum- 
stances whatever. 

One of the principal causes of grapes not 
ripening well on open walls in this country, is 
the great depth o? mould in which the roots of 
vines are suffered to run, which, enticing them 
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to penetrate in search of food below the influ- 
ence of the sun's rays, supplies them with too 
great a quantity of moisture ; vegetation is there- 
by carried on till kte in the summer, in conse- 
quence of which, the ripening process does not 
commence till the declination of the sun be- 
comes too rapid to afford a sufficiency of solar 
heat to perfect the fi'uit. 

To prevent this, the sub-soil shoidd be com- 
posed of dry materials. It is almost impossible, 
indeed, to make a vine border of materials that 
shall be too dry or porous. It is not mere earth 
that the roots require to come in contact with, 
to induce growth and extension, but air also, 
which is as necessary to them, as to the leaves 
and branches. The excrementitious matter dis- 
charged from the roots of a vine is very great, 
and if this be given out in a soil that is close 
and adhesive, and through which the action of 
the solar rays is feeble, the air in the neighbour- 
hood of the roots quickly becomes deleterious, 
and a languid and diseased vegetation immedi- 
ately follows. But if the roots grow in a soil 
composed of dry materials, mixed together in 
such a manner as to possess a series of cavities 
and interstices, into which the sun's rays can 
enter with freedom, and there exert their full 
power ; the air in which the roots perform then- 
functions, becomes warmed and purified, they 
absorb their food in a medium which dissipates 
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their secretions, ami a healthy and vigorous 
vegetation is the never-failing consequence. 

The roots of every plant have a particular^ 
temperature in which tliey thrive best, and that 
which those of the vine delight in most, is gene- 
rated in a greater degree in stony or rocky soils, 
than in any other. This is easily accounted for 
from the fact that soils of this description being 
quickly rendered dry by evaporation, are always 
free from that excess of moisture which is so in- 
jurious to the growth of the vine. 

It may hence be inferred, tliat vines will not 
flourish in a cold wet soil, nor in one composed 
of a stiff heavy clay. Grapes produced on vines 
planted in such soils, scarcely ever ripen well, 
and if so, never possess the flavoiir of those 
grown on vines planted in a dry soil. Vines may 
be seen in all parts of tlie country, the fruit on 
which looks welt during the early part of the 
season, but when the ripening period arrives, 
the berries remain green and hard, or otherwise 
they shrivel and decay. These resulfci are sure 
to be produced, when the roots grow in a soil 
that is too wet and adhesive, and into which the 
sun and air cannot freely penetrate. 

All borders, therefore, made expressly for the 
reception of vines, ought to be composed of a suf- 
ficient quantity of dry materials, such as stones ; 
brickbats, broken 'inoderately small ; lumps of old 
mortar ; broken potteri/ ; oyster shells ; SfC. ^c. 
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to enable the roots to extend themselves freely 
in their search after food and nourishment ; to 
keep them dry and warm by the free admission 
of air and solar heat ; and to admit of heavy 
rains passing quickly through, without being re- 
tained sufficiently long, to saturate the roots, and 
thereby injure their tender extremities. 

In preparing the border, then, the first thing 
is to secure a dry bottom. If the soil and sub- 
soil be naturally such, as is described above as 
the most congenial to the growth of the vine, 
nothing more is required, than to trench the 
ground two spit deep, to clean it well from all 
weeds and roots, ^nd to make it as fine as pos- 
sible, and it will then be in a proper state to 
receive the vines. 

But if the sub-soil be not naturally dry, it 
must be made so by the usual process of draming, 
which is the basis of every improvement that 
can be made in the soil. The bottom of the 
drains, ought, if possible, to be four feet from 
the surface, and the drains a foot deep, the clear 
depth of the border will then be three feet. If 
the soil of this be heavy and of a retentive nature, 
two thirds of it ought to be taken entirely away, 
and the remaining portion, which should be the 
top spit, made very fine. The deficiency should 
be made good, by adding an equal quantity of 
dry materials of the above-mentioned description, 
and of the sweepings of a high road, all of which 
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must be well mixed and incorporated together. 
If the natural soil of the border be too sandy 
and light, the same process may be followed 
with the exception of the addition of road sweep- 
ings. In lieu of these, should be added a suffi- 
ciency of fine mould collected from molehills, 
which is generally of a rich loamy nature ; or of 
fresh soil from some neighbouring meadow or 
common, which, if well pastured, will prove very 
fertile ; but if neither of these can be procured, 
the deficiency may be made good from the top 
spit of a field of good arable land. 

And of whatever nature tlie soil may be, in 
which it is intended to plant vines, it ought to 
contain, at least, one-third of dry materials of 
the above-mentioned description. 

With respect to the sweepings of roads, I am 
decidedly of opinion, that those obtained from a 
turnpike road, or fiom any other Iiigh road kept 
in a good state of repair by the frequent addition 
of stones, and on which there is a considerable 
traffic of horses or other cattle, is the very best 
compost that can be added to any border in- 
tended for the reception of vines. Its compc 
nent parts, consisting chiefly of sand, gravel, 
pulverised stones, and the residuum of dung 
and urine, afford a greater quantity of food, 
and of a richer and more lasting nature, than 
can be found in any other dfesejiption of com- 
post, that I have ever seen, or liaird of being 



used for tliat purpose. I have, on many occa- 
sions, opened the borders of vines to examine 
the direction of their roots, and to discover the 
particular species of soil which they preferred, 
and I have uniformly found, that where any 
portion of this compost had been introduced, 
the fibrous exti'emities of tlie roots had puslied 
themselves into it, and multiplied there in a 
tenfold degree beyond those in the adjacent soil. 
I think, therefore, that however rich the soil of 
a vine border may naturally be, a portion of this 
compost may be added to it with the greatest 
advantage. It slioidd be scraped or swept off 
the road, when it is not so wet as to cake 
together, nor so dry as to be bordering upon 
dust, but in a moderately dry state, betwixt the 
two extremes. It ought to be mixed with the 
other components of the border, soon after it has 
been collected from the road, as all its valuable 
qualities will then be preserved entire. 

In putting the materials of the border together, 
as many whole bones as can possibly be procured 
should be inserted with them, (in the manner 
hereafter mentioned in the chapter on manure,) 
and if these cannot be obtained in sufficient 
abunditnce, then, such other substances as are 
therein recommended as manures, may be sub- 
stituted. It is desirable that the width of the 
border should not be less than eight feet, if local 
circumstances will permit, but if not, one of less 



■width must suffice. For the space of about a 
couple of feet in breadth from the bottom of the 
wall, a sufficient quantity of stones or gravel, but 
not of a binding nature, should be laid, to form 
a path to stand on, in order to perform with 
cleanness and facility, those necessary operations 
on the vineS) which are almost daily required 
throughout the summer. Stones, or gravel, thus 
laid over the border at the bottom of the wall, 
will likewise be productive of great advantage 
in radiating the heat of tiie sun's rays, and 
thereby hastening the maturation of the fruit 
growing on the lower part of the wall j and, 
also, in keeping it clean, and free from splashes 
of dirt, that are frequently the consequences of 
heavy rains. Small shingle, procured from the 
sea beach, when local circumstances will permit, 
is exceedingly well calculated for the purpose, 
and the surfaces of it being rendered white and 
smooth by the attrition of the sea, it produces a 
very pleasing and cheerftd effect. 

The border should be perfectly level, or, if a 
sloping surface cannot be avoided, the descent 
must be fi'om the wall. No other plant or tree 
of any description should be intermixed with the 
vines, or trained against the wall. If other trees 
be trained on the surface of the wall amongst 
the vines, the current year's shoots of the latter 
will be liable to be shaded, and impeded in their 



growth and training, and be thereby deprived of 
the full advantages of the lieat of tlie wall. 

It will also prove very beneficial to tlie growth 
and fertility of the vines, and to the flavour of 
the fi'uit, if the border in which they are planted, 
be never cropped nor digged. The cropping of 
a vine border is of a liighly injurious tendency, 
for it not only impoverishes the soil, but shades 
it fi'om the influence of the sun and air, which 
is a consideration of the very last importance. 
Solar heat, indeed, is tlie only thing that this 
country is deficient in, as it respects the culture 
of the vine ; and there can be no doubt, I think, 
that if we had but a trifling portion more of it, 
the southern parts of England would produce 
grapes on open walls, equal in point of flavour, 
to those grown in the most auspicious climates. 
Great care, tlierefore, ought to be taken, never 
to intercept or obstruct for a single hour, during 
any part of the year, the full and direct opera- 
tion of the sun and air on the surface of a vine 
border. 

It must also be stated, that after a vine has 
been planted three or four yeai's, its roots will 
begin to make tlieir way ujiwards, towards the 
surface of the border, doubtless attracted thither 
by the joint influence of the sun and air. And 
if the border be not distmbed by cropping or 
digging, they will come up close to tlie surface 
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about the ninth or tenth year. In this situation 
tliey receive an extraordinary increase of solar 
heat, the very life and soul of all vegetation, and 
being, moreover, near the surface, they can be 
nourished with Uquid manure, to any extent that 
may be considered necessary. These surface 
roots, ought, therefore, to be taken great care of 
and encouraged by all possible means, as being 
amongst the most valuable of any belonging to 
the vine, and as contributing in a higli degree, 
to improve the flavour of the fruit, and to insure 
its ripening, even in the most unfavourable 
seasons. 

The border, therefore, after it is once made, 
ought never to be stirred but at intervals, when 
necessary to prevent the surface of it from be- 
coming a hard impervious coat. On sucli occa- 
sions it should be carefully forked to the depth 
of a couple of inclies, which will keep it suffi- 
ciently loose and open, to receive the full influ- 
ence of the sun and air. Whenever weeds appear, 
they should be hoed up, or plucked by tlie hand 
immediately. In fine, the border should be kept 
sacred from the intrusion of any otiier plant, tree, 
or vegetable production whatsoever, and be 
solely devoted to the growth and nourishment of 
tlie roots of the vines. 

Here, before concluding these remarks upon 
soil, it is necessary to observe, that althougii the 
foregoing directions with respect to soil, the pre- 
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paration of borders, &c. will, if followed, ensure 
the prosperous growth of vines, and the annual 
production and maturation of fine crops of giapes, 
and are therefore highly deserving of being 
practically adopted at all times when circum- 
stances permit j yet, it must not, therefore, be 
supposed, that vines will not grow and mature 
fine fruit, unless planted in well-prepared borders. 
Quite the contrary is the fact, for vines will do 
well in any unprepared soil, that is not too stiff, 
and that has a dry bottom, but they grow quicker, 
and consequently bear greater crops of grapes 
within a given space of time, when planted in 
a soil tliat has been properly prepared for their 
reception. 

JFor instance, if two cuttings be planted, the 
one in a soil of the former description, and the 
other in one of the latter, it will be found at tlie 
end of ten years, that the stem of tlie vine gi'ow- 
ing in the soil that was unprepared, will not be 
more than half the size of that planted in the 
other i consequently, for every pound weight of 
fruit which the smaller stemmed vine can mature, 
the other will ripen very nearly three pounds. 
This difference occurring annually, is suffi- 
ciently great, to repay most amply the trouble 
and expence incurred in making a suitable 
border, whenever local circumstances will per- 
mit of such an operation being performed. 
Nevertheless, the disadvantages of a poor soil, or 



an unpieparetl one, may in some measure be com- 
l)eiisated, by planting tlie vines closer together, 
in wbich case, the surface of tlie wall will be 
much sooner covered with fruit than otherwise. 
If vines, indeed, could not be planted with any 
prospect of success, in any other situations tlian 
in borders set apart for that pui-pose, but a very 
smalt quantity of grapes could be grown, com- 
pared witii what the country is capable of pro- 
ducing. Innumerable instances occiu' tlu-oughout 
the country, and especially in towns and tlieir 
suburban districts, in wliich walls, cott-iges, 
houses, and various descriptions of brick and 
stone erections present very favourable aspects 
for the training of vines, but which, nevertheless, 
are so situated locally, as to possess little or no 
soil at all on the surface adjoining theu- sites ; 
the ground being either paved with bricks or 
stone, or, perhaps, trodden so hard, as to be 
apparently incapable of yielding sustenance to 
any vegetable production. 

In all such ciises, however, If the ground ad- 
joining the site of the wall or building, be opened 
to the extent of eighteen inches square, and as 
many deep, it will be sufficient to admit the 
, roots of a young vine, which must be pruned to 
suit that space. If a wider and deeper space 
can be made, it will of course be better, but if 
not, that will do. After tlie sides and bottom 
have been loosened as much as possible, tiie vine 
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may be plaiitetl, and the hole filled up with two- 
thirtls of ricli loamy earth, and one-third of road 
scrapings, previously mixed well together ; and, 
if necessary, the surface covering, whether of 
stone, brick, or otherwise, may be restored again 
to its former state, provided a space of about six 
inches square be left open for the stem to swell 
in during its future gi'owth. Vines planted in 
such situations, will, in general, do well, although 
their growth will not be so rapid as when planted 
under more favourable circumstances. 

In all cases where vines are planted against 
any description of buildings, their roots push as 
soon as possible under the foundations, being 
attracted tliither by the warm air which is there 
generated; and such situations being also dry, 
from the excavations which have been made, 
offer to the roots the same protection from ex- 
cessive moisture, as the substratum of a well-pre- 
pared border. The same may be observed of vines 
planted against walls, the foundations of which 
possess similar advantages, although in a more 
limited degree. Hence, the fact may be inferred, 
that, vines planted in such situations, without any 
previous preparation of the soil, will frequently 
grow as luxuriantly, and produce as fine grapes 
as those planted in rich and well-prepared 
borders. 

Indeed, it is hardly possible to plant a vine in 
any situation, in which it will not thrive, pro- 
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vided its roots can by any means push themselves 
into a dry place, and the aspect be such as to 
afford to its branches, a sufficient portion of the 
sun's rays to elaborate the juices of the plant 
The truth is, that the roots of the vine possess 
an extraordinary power of adapting themselves 
to any situation in which they may be planted, 
provided it be a dry one. They will ramble in 
every direction in search after food, and extract 
nourishment from sources apparently the most 
barren. In short, they are the best caterers 
that can possibly be imagined, for they will grow, 
and even thrive luxuriantly, where almost every 
other description of plant or tree would inevitably 
starve. 
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Every substance that enriches the soil, and sti- 
mulates the gi'owth of plants, may be called a 
manure. 

As a border in which vines are to be planted 
ought never to be disturbed, after having been 
once properly made, it follows, that tliose ma- 
nures that can be applied with advantage to pro- 
mote their growth, com|)rehend, first, such as 
can be mixed and incorporated with the soil at 
the formation of the border, and which add to 
its fertility, from time to time, according to the 
respective periods of their decomposition and 
amalgamation witli it ; and, secondly, such as can 
be applied in a liquid state, or otherwise, as a 
top-di'essing, at any subsequent period. 

Of those manures, therefore, that may be 
mixed with the soil when the border is first 
made, the best are such as possess the two valu- 
able quantities of affording to the roots of the 
vine, the highest degree of tiourishment, com- 
bined with the greatest petinanenc}/ of duration. 
Of this description are hones, horns and hoofs of 
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cattle, bone dust, the entire carcases of animal!!, 
cuttings of leather, woollen rags, feathers, and 
hair. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a minute detail 
of the various properties of these manures ; che- 
mical analysis having ascertained, and experience 
amply proved, that all of them, as they gradually 
and respectively decompose, oifer to the roots of 
plants, an abundant supply of food of the most 
nourisliing description. 

Bones, however on account of their prolonged 
effect, are by far the most valuable manure that 
can be deposited in a vine border. Tliey should 
be buried in the soil whole, and as fresh as pos- 
sible. Every variety of size may be procured, 
from the smallest bone of a fowl, to the largest 
bone of an ox. The small bones will decompose 
in a few months, but the largest will remain for 
twenty, thirty, and even fifty years, before they 
are entirely decayed, while the intermediate- 
sized ones, according to their respective kinds, 
will be continually decomposing in succession 
for a great number of years, yielding thereby a 
constant supply of nutriment of the most valu- 
able description. It is worthy of remark, also, 
that every bone, whether smaU or large, after it 
has been deposited in the soil a few weeks, will 
begin to yield, by the decomposition of the 
gluten on its surface, a steady supply of nutri- 
trious matter, and continue so to do, imtil it be 
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resolved into its constituent parts, and form part 
of the soil itself. 

Many results might be adduced, of expert 
ments tried at various times, to ascertain the 
value of entire bones as manure to the roots of 
vines, all of which would prove, that they yield, 
beyond all comparison, a more permanent supply 
of nourishment than can be obtained from any 
other substance used as manuie. The details of 
these would occupy too great a space j those of 
two, however, may, perhaps, be advantageously 
mentioned. 

In the year 182fi, several vines were planted 
against a wall having a south aspect, in a border 
the soU of which is a stiff clayey loam. In the 
following year, a quantity of bones, not more 
than a bushel, the largest of which was the blade 
bone of a calf, was digged into the border at a 
distance of five feet from the wall. They were 
deposited aU together as a horizontal layer of six 
inches in depth, the upper surface being twelve 
inches, and the bottom eighteen, from the sur- 
face of the border. In the spring of 1 833, the 
border was opened, in order to ascertain to what 
extent the roots of the vines were nourished by 
these bones. On examination it was found, that 
the roots had branched out in every possible di- 
rection amongst the bones, the surfaces of which 
were completely covered with their fibres. The 
blade bone happened to be in such a position. 
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that both sides of it could be distinctly seen, and 
on examining them minutely, they appeared to 
have every part of their surflice covered with the 
smallest fibres imaginable; so small, indeed, were 
some of them, that they could scarcely be dis- 
cerned by the naked eye. Their extremities 
were fixed on the surface of the bone, as firmly, 
and in the same manner as a leach when applied 
for the purpose of sucking blood, and they were 
evidently extracting by means of their moutIi3 
or pores, an abundant supply of nourishing food. 
From the diiferent shades of colour apparent in 
many of the larger parent fibres, and otiier indi- 
cations of annual growth, it appeai'cd, that tJiey 
had been enjoying the banquet whicli this bone 
afforded, for at least five years ; and as it was but 
little decayed, it seemed to promise them a con- 
tinuation of the feast for ten or fifteen years to 
come. The whole appearance of the bone was 
singular iu the extreme, being completely enve- 
loped in a mass of apparently beautiful gauze 
net- work. 

The chief part of the roots which had multi- 
plied so prodigiously amongst these bones, was 
found to proceed from a single root, which had 
pushed itself horizontally, and in a direct Une 
through the border tUI it reached the bonesi 
throwing out in its course but few fibres, the 
soil being of an unfavourable nature to afford 
tliem much food. The root proceeded from a 
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Black Hamburgh vine, which has for several 
years past, produced some of the finest bearing. 
slioots I ever saw, from which I annually obtain 
bunches of grapes, weighing from one to two 
■ pounds, witli berries measuring from two inches 
and a half, to three inches, in circumference. 

A similar examination of another border some 
years since, produced the like result. About 
seven years previously to my inspecting it, a few 
bones had been inserted in the soil, one of which, 
was the thigh bone of an ox. After carefully 
removing the top spit of the border, into which 
the fibres of the roots had pushed themselves 
pretty thickly, I discovered this bone about a 
foot below the surface, and about four feet dis- 
tant from the stem of a vine. The hollow part 
which had contained the marrow, was open at 
both ends. On examining it, I found that a 
root of the vine had traversed the smface of it, 
in a direct line from one end to the other, throw- 
ing out an immense number of small fibres, 
which covered its entire convex surface. On a 
closer inspection, and tracing the course of the 
root, it appeared, that when it had reached the 
end of the bone, instead of pushing straight for- 
ward into the soil, it had turned down over the 
single thickness, entered the hollow part, and 
was returning through the inside of the bone, 
towards the same end at which it first came in 
contact with it. The bone was very thick, and 
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though it had been in the ground seven years, 
it presented scarcely any signs of decay. It was 
so completely enveloped in fibres, that no fur- 
ther examination could take place, without put- 
ting the health of the vine in jeopardy. This 
vine is also a Black Hamburgh, and for many 
years past, it has annually produced both fruit 
and current year's bearing-siioots of the very 
finest description, although the soil in which it 
grows, is far from being a rich one. The fact 
of the root clinging to the bone, and making a 
retrograde movement through the liollow part 
of it, rather than push forward into the soil, is 
conclusive as to its decided preference of the 
former to the latter ; and the surprising number 
of fibres, which in both of these instances, were 
absorbing nutriment through the medium of 
their spongioles, or newly-formed extremities, 
clearly shews, that whole bones deposited in the 
soil in their fresh and entire state, furnish to 
the roots of vines for a long period of time, an 
extraordinary supply of food of the richest 
description. 

I have stated these circumstances in detail, 
because such facts are worth all the theories in 
the world. 

Horns and hoofs of cattle, ot the parings or 
shavings of them, may be classed next to bones 
in point of value, while their effects last, but 
their duration is not so long, nor are they, in- 
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deed, to be procured in sufficient abundance, to 
be calculated upon for an adequate supply, 

Sone dust, is a very powerful manure, pro- 
ducing immediate effect, and is lasting in its 
duration ; but the process of boiling bones, pre- 
viously to their being cruslied, deprives them of 
their very best qualities. 

■ Tlie entire carcases of animals, or any portions 
of them, dead birds, Sfc, S^c. independently of 
their bones, yield, after decomposition, an ex- 
traordinary supply of food for the roots of vines, 
impregnating the soil all around with a great 
quantity of nutritious matter. Dead animals of 
every description, therefore, such as dogs, cats, 
pigs, &c. that have died, may be thus disposed 
of in a most advantageous manner, by depositing 
them in their entire state in the vine border. 

Cuttings of leather, old or new, old shoes, S^c, 
are a very valuable manure, remaining in the 
ground many years before entirely decomposed. 
The roots of vines are very partial to this de- 
scription of manure. I liave examined the soles 
of old shoes, that have been deposited in the soil 
upwards of seven years, and have found their 
sm-falces covered with fibres, feeding eagerly upon 
them. 

Woollen rags, feathers, and hair, may all be 
mentioned as valuable manni-es, yielding, during 
their decomposition, a great supply of nutritious 
matter. 
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A vast number of other substances well known 
as manures, might be enumerated, but though 
many of these would be found to be very valuable 
with reference to tlieir immediate effect, their 
good qualities being of transient duration, would 
be entirely dissipated before the roots of the 
vines, could derive any lasting benefit from them. 
Moreover, powerful manures of short duration 
excite vines to a sort of premature growth, and 
when the roots are becoming strong and vigorous, 
and capable of absorbing with advantage a greater 
quantity of nutriment, the manure is exhausted, 
and the plants immediately make a retrograde 
movement, in consequence of having been un- 
naturally excited by a gluttonous supply of 
stimulating food. Steadiness of supply, and 
permanency of duration, are the two grand re- 
quisites of all manures, intended to be deposited 
in borders appropriated for the growth of vines j 
and those already enumerated, liave been found 
by experience, to possess these valuable qualities 
in a greater degree than any other. 

As a point of culture of great importance to 
be attended to, in depositing manure in the soil, 
care must be taken, not to dig it in too deeply. 
The roots of vines should be induced to extend 
themselves in a horizontal manner, and as near 
the surface of the border as possible. Solar heat 
is generally supposed to penetrate to the depth 
of three feet, but its effects at that distance from 
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the surface cannot be very strong, especially in 
soils that are of an adhesive nature. The food, 
therefore, that is provided for the roots of vines, 
should lie imbedded in the soil in the form of a 
horizontal stratum or layer, the top of which 
should be about six inches, and the bottom not 
more than two feet, below the surface. Manure 
so deposited, will cause the roots to spread tiiem- 
selves out within such a distance of the surface, 
as will keep them warm and dry, and enable 
them to receive the cherishing influence of the 
sun and air. 

Liquid manure. This is a species of manure 
that is highly valuable where immediate effect is 
required. As the pores which abound in the 
fibres of the roots of plants, are too small to admit 
of any solid substance passing into them, and can 
only absorb nutriment, when presented to them 
either in a fluid or gaseous state, liquid manures 
act with a far greater degree of energy than those 
of a solid nature, inasmuch as they contain all 
the soluble parts of manure in such a state, as to 
admit of being taken up by the roots as soon as 
applied. The most powerful are urine, soot- 
water, blood, the drainings of dung-heaps, and 
soap-suds. 

Urine, on account of its saline qualities, is 

better calculated to promote the fertility of the 

vine, than any other liquid whatever. It should 

be used as fresh as possible, and if appHed in the 

6 
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growing season, or betwixt the middle of March 
and the first of November, it should be mixed 
with an equal quantity of water ; at any other 
period of the year, it may be cast on the border 
in its natural state. 

Soot, dissolved in water, in tlie proportion of 
one quart of the former, to twelve quarts of the 
latter, and mixed a few tlays previously to its 
being used, is an exceedingly strong manure, 
highly stimulating in its nature, and a great 
purifier of the soil. 

Blood, the drtmiings of dung-heaps, and soap- 
.sitdf!, should be used as fresh as possible, in order 
that their good qualities may be preserved entire. 
They are all valuable manures, and calculated to 
enrich the soil in a very high degree. 

To the foregoing may be added, ever^ descrip- 
tion of liquid refuse, that proceeds ti-om a dwelling 
house, or human liabitation. All such constitute 
a valuable class of manures, and may, therefore, 
be appUed to a vine border with the gi'eatest 
advantage. If any be too strong and spirituous, 
an equal quantity of water should be mixed with 
them, previously to their being used. 

For the purpose of top-dressing, and to be 
forked into the border when requisite, may be 
named as highly enriching manures, night-soil, 
fish, stable manure, and the excrements of every 
description of birds and animals. Night-soil is 
a very stimulating manure, but transient in its 
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effects, which renders it more fit for a top- 
dressing, than to be used as a component part ' 
of the border when first made. If spread on the 
surface in a thin layer, it will soon dry, and may 
then be forked in, in a pulverised state. 

In concluding these remarks on manure, it is 
necessary further to observe, with respect to the 
application of liquid manures and top-dressings, 
that care must be taken, not to make the surface 
of the border too rich. An excess of manure 
deteriorates the flavour of grapes, and is, more- 
over, injurious to the fertility of a vine, inasmuch 
as it stimulates the plant too highly, causing, 
thereby, an excessive and unnatural growth of 
wood, which being formed too rapidly, becomes 
long-jointed and productive of leaf-buds instead 
of fruit-buds. Liquid manures and top-dressings, 
therefore, must be judiciously applied, lest a rank 
and barren vegetation be induced, in lieu of a 
healthy and fruitful one. This cautionary re- 
mark is the more necessary, as vines are well 
known to be amongst the grossest feeders in 
nature ; their roots absorbing with the appetite 
of a glutton, every description of liquid refuse 
that is placed within their reach, however fetid 
or nauseous it may be. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF WALLS. 



To ripen any of the sorts of grapes cultivated in 
this country, sufficiently to be used as table ftuit, 
requires the shelter and reflected heat of a wall. 
The proper height of a wall intended for the 
training of vines upon, must depend in a great 
measure on local circumstances. In an unshel- 
tered situation, and an aspect exposed to the 
injurious influence of westerly or south-westerly 
winds, I have never seen fine grapes produced 
much higher than eight feet from tiie ground. 
But, in situations and aspects of an opposite 
description, uo limit to tlic Iieight of a wall need 
be assigned, for, as fine grapes may be matured 
at the distance of twenty feet ftom the groimd, 
as at any less height. Grapes, when gi'owing at 
a less distance than about four feet from the 
ground, certainly enjoy a considerable increase 
of reflected heat, particularly if the surface ad- 
joining the wall be paved, or covered with stones, 
or gravel ; but, on the other hand, to counter- 
balance this advantage, if the aspect be east or 
west, the sun will shine longer on the upper part 
of the wall, than on the lower part, in conse- 
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quence of whicli, the surface of the wall will be 
found, in general, pretty equally heated in all 
its parts. But, if the aspect be south, the solar 
rays during the summer, will strike the entire 
surface of the wall at the same instant of time, 
unless there be some local impediment ; and in 
this aspect, therefore, the lower part of the wall 
will always enjoy an increased degree of warmth 
from the reflection of the ground. Hence, 
grapes growing within two or three feet of the 
bottom of a wall facing the south, wUl, in gene- 
ral, ripen from ten days to a fortnight earlier 
than those growing on the upper part of it. 
There is a disadvantage, however, in training 
grapes near the ground, as it respects their re- 
maining on the vine after being ripe. If grapes 
can be kept perfectly dry, they will hang on the 
vine, and improve in flavour, for a long time 
after they are ripe ; but, if dampness or moisture 
of any description reach them, the consequences 
are quickly seen in the decay of the berries. 
After the middle of October, therefore, it will 
be found a difficult matter to preserve grapes 
that hang within two feet of the ground, on 
account of the damp exhalations that continually 
arise from the soil at that period of the year. 

If walls be built for the express purpose of 
producing grapes, the most judicious expenditure 
of the materials will be in the erection of several 
low walls, not more than six feet high, in prefer- 
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ence to a small number of very high walls. For 
the purposes of pruning and tiaining, and the 
general management of the vines, walls of this 
height are far more convenient than those of a 
greater height ; and if built to run directly north 
and south, the entire surface of both sides of 
eacli wall will be available for the training of the 
vines ; and as such walls need not be built at a 
great distance apart, an astonishing quantity of 
grapes may be thus annually grown on a small 
extent of ground, by the erection of a few walls 
of this description, built parallel to, and not tar 
distant from each other. 

The best materials for the constiuction of \'ine 
walls, are without doubt, bricks, as they present 
a more even surface than can be obtaiued from 
walls built of any other description of materials ; 
and evenness of surface is a quality that cannot 
be dispensed with, It is not only necessary for 
the training of vines with precision, but if the • 
surface of the wall be not smooth and even, the 
grapes, will, at times, be considerably injured, 
by being blown to and fro by the wind, against 
tiie rough and uneven parts of it. 

Dark-coloured Jiint walls are hotter than those 
built of brick, but this advantage is more than 
counterbalanced by their uneven surface. But 
if the faces of the flints be well hammer-dressed, 
and the joints of the wall made to run in proper 
courses, they make a handsome wall, and one 
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that will absorb and retain heat in a greater de- 
gree than any other. 

If, from local causes, neither bricks nor flints 
can be procured, stone of any description may be 
substituted, but the darker the colour, and the 
closer the texture, the more will it absorb and 
retain heat, and repel moisture ; and, conse- 
quently, the better will it be adapted for the end 
in view. 

As a substitute for walls, stout ranges of paling, 
made of well-seasoned wood, or of tlie planks of 
old ships, well coated over with paint, are at 
times erected, but grapes produced in this way, 
are seldom equal to those grown on walls. 

For the foundation of a vine wall, stone is pre- 
ferable to bricks, the former being more solid 
and durable. And, if the wall be an outer one, 
and the soil on the outside of it be of such a 
description, as to render it necessary that the 
roots of tlie vines should be prevented from get- 
ting into it, the foundation ought to be deep, 
and cemented firmly together, so as to make it 
as solid as possible. But, if the soil on each side 
of the wall, be such as to make it advantageous 
for the roots to run freely into it, no greater 
depth need be gone to, nor should any more 
cement be used in putting the materials together, 
than is necessary to make the foundation suffi- 
ciently strong and firm to support the super- 
structure. The drier and looser, indeed, that 
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the materials can be laid together, and the 
greater number of cavities and interstices that 
can be left in the foundation, the better adapted 
will it be to admit the roots of the vines, which 
dehght to ramble amongst such materials, in 
preference to growing in even the richest soil. 

Blackening the surface of a wall, is productive 
of a considerable increase of heat as long as the 
sun shines upon it, but during the right, and 
such part of the day as the surface is in the 
shade, it will make the wall colder. This arises 
from the black-coloured surface parting with its 
heat, immediately the sun's rays are withdrawn. 
With respect, therefore, to walls facing the east or 
west, the surfaces of which, even in the height of 
simimer, do not receive the solar rays more than 
one-third of every twenty-four hours, the colour- 
ing of them black will be injurious rather than 
otherwise, inasmuch as the intensity of the cold 
increases in proportion to the sim's absence. 
But when the aspect is due south, or very nearly 
so, the surface of a wall may be blackened with 
advantage, as the duration of the sun's absence 
as compared with his presence, in this aspect, is 
more equally balanced throughout the summer 
months ; and the increase of heat, therefore, is 
more than equivalent to that of the cold j the 
former, being, on a clear day, and when the sun 
is on the meridian, frequently from ten to twenty 
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degrees more than that of tlie surtace of an iin- 
blackened wall. 

Liine-washing the surface of a vine wall every 
year, will be found very advantageous in keep- 
ing it clean, and free from insects and the growth 
of moss. Newly-built walls may be exempted 
from this operation during the first three or foiu 
years after their erection, but in every subse- 
quent year it is almost indispensable. When the 
surface of a wall is covered with the foliage of a 
vine, the nails used in training the slioots, are 
necessarily numerous, and these being with- 
drawn at the autumnal pruning, their holes are 
qidckly taken possession of by various descrip- 
tions of insects. If these be suffered to remain 
unmolested, tliey will multiply amazingly during 
the next summer, and in the autumn when the 
fruit is cut, the bunches will be infested with 
them to an injurious and offensive degree. The 
nail holes may certainly be filled up with mortar, 
but this is a tedious operation, and produces an 
unsightly appearance. I have never found any 
thing so effectual, as a good coating of white- 
wash made from new lime, and of a tliickish 
consistence. Tiiis, by fiUing up the holes and 
other vacancies, effectually destroys all tlie ver- 
min, prevents the growth of moss, and promotes, 
not a httle, the healthy vegetation of the vines. 
Tlie face of the wall will thus be renovated, and 
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made to look as well as when first built, and its 
pure wliiteness will add greatly to the cheerful 
appearance of the garden. The proper time of 
the year to perform this operation is at the be- 
ginning of March, just as the winter covering of 
the bud, is about to open ; but if the season be 
forward, the last week in February will do better. 
The vines should be unnailed, and held a little 
distance from the wall by one person, while an- 
other washes its surface, after which the branches 
may be trained, and nailed for the season, or 
otherwise temporarily so, until that operation can 
be conveniently performed. If the wash fall on 
any of the branches, it will not be of the slightest 
consequence, as, though a httle unsightly at first, 
it will quickly disappear at the rising of the sap. 
Projecting copings, fixed on vine walls, though 
attended with many advantages, are not without 
some disadvantages. They are very beneficial in 
protecting the young shoots of the vines from 
the effects of late frosts in the spring, in pre- 
serving the blossoms from cold dews and heavy 
rains, and in keeping the grapes in good condi- 
tion, for a considerable period of time after tliey 
have become ripe. They also contribute to pre- 
vent the escape of heat from the wall, and are 
likewise extremely convenient to fasten netting, 
bunting, &c. to, when necessary to protect tlie 
fruit from birds and insects. On the other hand, 
they exclude a portion of liglit and air, and pre- 
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vent the dew, and in some measure the rain, also, 
from descending on the foliage, and tliese are 
very beneficial after the fruit is set, and until it 
begins to ripen. Nevertheless, tlie advantages 
of projecting copings decidedly preponderate. 
If there were no other benefit arising from them, 
that of protecting the fruit from heavy rains, and 
thereby keeping it dry and in good condition, for 
two or three months after it is ripe, would be 
quite sufficient to turn the scale at once in their 
favour. With respect to the width of the pro- 
jecting part wlien permanently fixed, tliat must 
depend on the aspect and height of the wall. If 
the latter be less than four feet, and tlie aspect 
souf/i, the coping ought not to project at all, as 
the light and solar heat excluded by it, wiU be a 
serious drawback on the healthy vegetation of 
the vines. But if the wall be four feet high, 
then the coping may project as many inches, and 
if this width be increased an inch every foot that 
the wall increases in height up to twelve feet, 
the principal advantages arising fi'om the pro- 
tection which a coping affords, will be secured, 
in conjunction with the smallest portion of its 
disadvantages. If the wall, therefore, be twelve 
feet high, the coping will project a foot, more 
than which no coping should project, whatever 
may be tlie height of the wall. If the aspect be 
east, or went, the coping must be as narrow as 
possible, as, every inch of projection in these 
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aspects, causes a considerable diminution in the 
duration of sunshine on the surface of the wall. 
If the height of the wall be less than six feet, a 
projection had better be dispensed witli, but if it 
reach that height, one of four inches in width 
may be used, and this may be increased half an 
inch every foot the wall is higher, until it reach 
the width of twelve inches, which will give a 
height of twenty-two feet for the wall. It is 
seldom that a mere wall reaches this height, but 
whatever height a wall may be, if tlie widtli of 
the coping correspond to these proportions, the 
advantages derived therefiom, will be as great as 
can be obtained in these aspects, without, in an 
injurious degree, excluding the solar rays. It 
may be remarked, also, that a projection of less 
than^wr inches in width on a vine wall, is cal- 
culated to do more harm than good, as the drip 
wiU fall on the fruit, which, in any stage of its 
growth, will greatly injure it. 

Moveable wooden copings may be used with 
great advantage, as they produce all the benefit 
of fixed copings without any of tlieir disadvan- 
tages. Copings of tiiis description may project 
a little more than the proportions above-men- 
tioned, those being intended to apply to fixed 
copings only. If temporary copings be used, the 
proper periods of the year for their application 
will be as follows ; first, from the twenty-first of 
March to the middle of May ; to protect the 
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young shoots from the injurious effects of late 
frosts, and from descending cold ; — secondly ^ 
from the first expanding of the blossoms, until 
the berries are well set ; — and, thirdly^ from the 
period of the berries becoming transparent, and 
shewing symptoms of ripening, until the fruit be 
all cut from the vines. During this last-men- 
tioned period, the coping will prove of the 
greatest advantage in keeping the fruit rfry, for 
it may be remarked, that as soon as grapes 
begin to make their last swell, which is indicated 
by their becoming transparent ; not a drop of 
rain should ever be suffered to fall upon them, 
if it can possibly be avoided. All the moisture 
which they stand in need of, they will freely 
imbibe from the atmosphere. 

In concluding these observations on the con- 
struction of walls, it must be further observed, 
that in addition to the surface of a vine wall 
being as smooth as possible, it ought, also, to be 
a true perpendicular, and the wall itself to run 
in a straight line. These qualities are necessary 
to ensure an equal distribution of solar heat on its 
surface, and also an exemption from the increased 
action of violent winds, which is sure to be gene- 
rated in some way or other, if the wall be built 
otherwise than in a straight line. 
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ON THE I'HOPAGATION (IF VifJE! 



Vines are propagated in tlie open ground, by 
layers, and by cuttings. 

Bij layers. This is the most expeditious me- 
thod of raising vines, provided the shoots be laid 
down in pots, and planted out the same summer. 
But vines raised from slioots laid down in the 
open ground, seldom ripen their roots well, and 
are, therefore, inferior to those raised from cut- 
tings. Tliere is also another objection to this 
mode of propagating vines. No shoots of a well 
established vine can be laid down in a border, 
without the roots growing amongst those of the 
parent vine. When the proper season arrives 
for the removal of the young plant, the ground 
requires to be digged to the depth of eighteen 
inches, in order to take up its roots as entire as 
])ossible. Now, a vine border cannot be digged 
to tins depth, nor indeed anything like it, without 
very greatly injuring the roots of the parent vine. 
For this reason, therefore, and on account of the 
roots of young plants so raised, frequently dying 
off to a considerable extent in the ensuing winter, 
through not being sufficiently ripened, the raising 
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of vines by layers in the open ground, may be 
regarded as an inferior method of propagation. 

To raise vines by laying down the shoots in 
pots, to be planted out in the current summer, the 
following directions, if observed, will ensure suc- 
cess. For each layer procure a pot of the size 
of No. 24, and prepare some rich mould, wliich 
must be sifted very fine. Put a large piece of 
potsherd, or a good-sized oyster shell, over the 
hole at the bottom j fill the pot about two-thirds 
fiiU with the mould, and sink it three inclies 
below the surface of the soil. Then take the 
shoot, the four last buds of which will be re- 
quired to form the layer, and cut the fourth bud 
cleanly and smootlily out, so that no shoot can 
afterwards push from it. Bend the shoot care- 
fully down in such a manner, that the second and 
third buds shall be at least three inches below 
the surface of the mould when filled in, and the 
first bud even with it, or rather, just peeping out 
of the mould. Secure the shoot firmly in this 
position, so that its own force will not raise it 
up, then fill the pot up with mould to within 
half an inch of the top, which space must be 
left for the purpose of holding liquid manure. 
If the mould settle down afterwards, and leave a 
greater space than tliis, more must be added to 
make good the deficiency. Slioots may be thus 
laid down, any time from the fall of the leaf to 
the middle of March. The latter period will be 
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quite early enough, as no roots will be made 
before tlie latter end of June, or the beginning 
of July. After the first of April, the mould in 
the pot must be constantli) kept moist, for which 
purpose supply it as often as necessary with 
soap-suds or the drainings of a dung-heap. The 
layer must be separated from the parent vine some- 
time between the twentieth of August and the 
first of September, and planted out immediately, 
with the ball of earth entire, in the situation in 
which it is intended to remain. Supply it plenti- 
fully with liquid manure of the above-mentioned 
description, throughout the remainder of the 
season till the fall of the leaf. It is not neces- 
sary to ring, twist, cut, or pierce the layer, be- 
fore bending it down in the pot : keeping the 
mould constantly moist witli liquid manure, will 
excite it to root very freely without any such 
operation. If the foregoing directions be fol- 
lowed, the roots will be four feet long before the 
winter sets in. 

It is necessary, however, to state distinctly, 
that the success of the operation depends entirely 
on keeping the mould in the pot continually moist, 
on separating the layerjrom thepareni vine at the 
time above-mentioned, on immediately plantifig it 
in the spot where it is to remain, and in keeping 
it well supplied with liquid manure throughout 
the remaining part of the season. If the layer 
were suffered to maintain its union with the 
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parent vine throughout the autumn, the roots 
would nearly all die away, in consequence of 
their not having attained to a sufficient degree of 
maturity to support their own vitality. If the 
terminal bud when it bursts, should shew fruit, 
the latter must be pinched off immediately ; and 
as the shoot advances in growth, it must, as 
often as necessary, be tied to a stake, or, what 
will be much better, trained against the wall. 
The tendrils should be cut off as soon as they are 
about four inches long, and the lateral or side 
slioots kept pinched back to one eye. At the 
end of the season, as soon as the leaves are shed, 
the plant must be cut down to the two lower- 
most buds. It may be remarked, that by laying 
shoots in this manner, fine grapes may be grown 
in pots for the purpose of being cut from the 
parent vine when the fruit is ripe, and produced 
at table as living plants in full bearing. 

By cuttings. Tliis is the best method of pro- 
pagating vines in tlie open ground, when the 
plants are either to be raised in tlie situation 
where they are finally to remain, or to be trans- 
planted in the ensuing winter, or at any subse- 
quent period. To provide cuttings to be planted 
at the proper season, select at the autumnal 
pruning, a sufficient number of shoots of the 
preceding summer's growth. Choose such as 
are well-ripened, of a medium size, and mode- 
lately short-jointed. Cut them into convenient 
9 
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lengths of six or eight buds eacK, leaving at the 
ends not less tlian a couple of inches of the blank 
wood for the protection of the terminal buds. 
Stick these temporary cuttings about nine inches 
in the ground, in a warm and sheltered situation, 
where they will be effectually protected from the 
severity of the winter. Tlie best time to plant 
them out, is about the middle of March, but any 
time from the first of that month to the tenth of 
April will do very well. When this period 
arrives, if the young vines about to be raised, are 
afterwards to be transplanted, choose such a 
situation for the planting of the cuttings, as is 
well sheltered from, the wind, and not too much 
exposed to the sun. More than six hours sun- 
shine in any day will be injurious rather than 
beneficial, and witli respect to the wind, if the 
cuttings be not protected from its injurious 
effects, tliey will scarcely strike at all, even in 
the very best prepared soil. A moderate portion 
of sunshine, and effectual shelter from the wind, 
are absolutely necessary to ensure the growth of 
the cuttings. Previously to planting them, the 
soil must be well prepared for their reception, 
by being digged to the depth of eighteen inches, 
and the earth made eery fine. If it be in any 
degree stiff or heavy, take two-thirds of it en- 
tirely away, and supply its place with light rich 
mould, or road scrapings. For every cutting, 
add half a spit of well rotted dung from an old 
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cucumber becl, and mix the whole well together, 
making it as fine as possible. This being done, 
prepare the cuttings in tlie following manner. 
Cut the shoots into lengths containing two buds 
each, and let the uppermost buds have an inch 
of the blank wood remaining beyond them. The 
extremities of these must be cut in a slanting 
manner, and the slant sides be opposite to the 
buds. Take tlie other ends of the cuttings that 
are to be inserted in the ground, and cut them 
transversely /«si hehiv the buds, and the cuttings 
will be complete. The pruning knife should be 
very shaq7, so that the cuts at the ends may be 
pmfectly smooth. The length of eacii cutting 
betwixt the two buds, should not be less than 
film; nor more than six uiclies, in order that the 
bottom buds may be at such a distance from the 
surface of the soil, as will best promote their 
vegetation. 

The cuttings being thus prepared, must be 
planted immediately, for which purpose make 
holes in the gi'ound (about a foot apart each way, 
if the plants when raised are to be subsequently 
transplanted,) with a stick about the size of the 
cuttings, and insert the latter, so that the upper- 
most buds shall be just even with the surface of 
the ground. Press the mould close round each 
cutting, in order to prevent the sun and air 
drying up its juices. If the mould should sub- 
sequently sink down, and leave the buds above 
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the surface, more must be added to keep tliem 
even with it. After the tirst of May, care must 
be taken to keep the soil round the cuttings 
constantly moist. For this purpose, supply each 
cutting as often as required, according to tlie 
state of the weather, with about a pint of soap- 
suds ; and continue so to do, until it has formed 
a communication with the soil, wliich will soon 
be rendered apparent by tlie protrusion of a 
shoot, and its tlaily elongation. When the bud 
bursts, the process of evaporation commences, 
and if the moisture in the cutting be consumed 
quicker than the latter can absorb it from the 
soil, the young leaves turn yellow and die, and 
the vitality of the cutting will be in danger of 
bemg destroyed.* It is indispensable, therefore, 
that the soil round each cutting should be con- 
stantly kept moist, in order that tlie latter may 
absorb sufficient nourishment to supply the bud 
with food, until, by the emission of roots, it has 
established a communication with the sod, and 
is thereby enabled to feed itseltl As soon as 

* If the first sboot that pushes from the cutting should 
die off, wJiich, at times, it will do, even after it lias grown 
five or six inches in length, the cutting must not on that 
account be taken up, because, another slioot produced 
from the bottom bud, will, most probably, push through 
the socket of the decayed one about the middle of the 
summer, or, as soon as the bottom bud becomes sufficiently 
wai-med by the sun lo emit roots, and thereby form a com- 
nmnication with the soil. 

G 3 
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the cuttings have protruded shoots about three 
inches long, and their leaves have a healthy ap- 
pearance, watering may cease for a time, but 
throughout the summer when the weather is dry, 
the young plants should be assisted in their 
growth by the moderate application of liquid 
manure. Soap-suds are the best for this pur- 
pose, but dung-water will do very well, provided 
it be not too powerful. The surface of the soil 
round the cuttings should never be allowed to- 
cake or get hard, but should be kept open, and 
in a fresh and finely-pulverised state, by being, 
as often as necessary, forked lightly up. As the 
shoots advance in growth, they must be con- 
stantly kept staked, or nailed to the wall ; and 
their tendrils and lateral shoots managed through- 
out the summer, in the same manner as those of 
the layers. At the fall of the leaf, cut every 
plant down to the two lowermost buds. 
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ON THE PRUNINI 



Pruning and Training are so closely connected 
together, and so mutually dependent on each 
other, that they almost constitute oiie operation. 
In pruning a vine, regard must be had to the 
manner in which it is afterwards to be trained ; 
and in training it, the position of the branches, 
must, in a great measure, be regulated by the 
mode in which it has previously been pruned. 
Nevertheless, tlie two operations are sufficiently 
distinct to be treated of separately, although 
many observations that will be made, will relate 
as much to the one as to the other. 

The chief object in pruning a vine, is to in- 
crease its fertiUty ; which is effected by cutting 
out the superabundant wood which it annually 
produces, and adjusting the number and length 
of the branches that are to remain, to the 
capacity of the plant for the maturation of its 
next crop of fruit, and for the production of 
future bearing-wood. The necessity for this 
operation will appear evident when it is con- 
sidered ; first, that the shoots of a vine which 
bear fruit one year, never bear any afterwards ; 
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— secondly, that those parts of the shoots that 
grow in tlie latter part of the summer, are not 
sufficiently ripened to produce fruit ; — thirdly, 
tliat a great number of shoots, including tliose 
that push from the bases of the buds, and which 
are thence called lateral or side shoots, are too 
small, and othenvise unfit to produce fruit ; — 
and, fourijily, that a vine in vigorous growth 
and under judicious management, will annually 
produce a much greater number of buds, that 
would bear fruit in the following year, if retained, 
tlian it can possibly bring to perfection. To get 
rid, therefore, of all this useless and super- 
abundant wood, the operation of pruning must 
be resorted to ; and as the excess is very great, 
the pruning knife must be exercised in a corre- 
spondingly severe manner, in order to restore the 
balance betwixt the roots and the branches. 
From these considerations it follows, that the 
judicious pruning of a vine, is one of the most 
important points of culture throughout the whole 
routine of its management. 

There are three methods of pruning vines, in 
practice amongst gardeners ; namely, long pruii' 
ing, spur pruning, and the fan or fruit-tree 
method. The first mentioned is that which will 
hereafter be shewn to be the most eligible 
method of pruning a vine, which witli respect 
to this point of cidture, requires to be treated 
very differently to e\ery other description of 
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fi-Liit-tree cultivated in this country. Many elabo- 
rate directions on this subject have been given 
by writers on gardening, but these being, in 
general, based upon no definite principle, cannot 
with a/iy degree of certainty be reduced to 
practice. The truth is, that, although the fer- 
tility of a vine, depends in a gi'eat measure ou 
the manner in which it is pruned from time to 
time ; and that for various reasons, the operation 
may be supposed by those who are unacquainted 
with the nature of the plant, to be intricate, and 
to require a considerable portion of skill, yet, 
the contraiy is the iact ; for, i£ the principle on 
which it is to be performed, be carefully kept in 
view, the whole art of pruning a vine lies in a 
nut shell. 

In order to render this art as clear as possible, 
the reasons on which it is founded, require to be 
distinctly shewn. For this purpose it is neces- 
sary to make an important preliminary remark, 
namely ; that the old icood of a vine, or that 
which has previously borne fruit, is not only of 
no further use at any subsequent period, but is 
a positive injury to the fertility of the plant. 
The truth of tliis remark depends on the fact, 
that every branch of a vine that produces no 
foliage, appropriates for its own support, a por- 
tion of the juices of the plant that is generated 
by those branches that do produce foliage. To 
prove this fact, and to make it as clear as possible, 
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it will be necessary to describe, briefly, and in 
part, the process by which the life of a vine is 
sustained, and its parts annually nourished. 

The first movement of the sap in the spring 
takes place in the branches, and lastly in the 
roots. The buds in consequence of the increas- 
ing temperature of the air, first swell, and attract 
tlie sap in their vicinity. This fluid having lain 
dormant, or nearly so, throughout the preceding 
winter, becomes gradually expanded by the in- 
fluence of the solar rays, and supplies the buds 
with nourishment from the parts immediately 
below them. The vessels which yield this sup- 
ply, becoming in consequence exhausted, are 
quickly filled by fluid from the parts below thein, 
and in this manner the motion continues until it 
reaches the roots, the grand reservoir of the sap ; 
by which time the solar heat having penetrated 
the soil, the roots begin to feel its enlivening 
influence. The whole body of sap then begins 
to move upwards, and as soon as the quantity 
propelled, is more than sufficient to distend all 
the vessels in the stem and the branches, the 
buds begin to elongate and unfold. This takes 
place in general about the vernal equinox. From 
this time the fluid becoming more expanded 
every hour, its ascent is simultaneously increased 
in force and velocity. The vessels in the 
branches being filled to repletion, the buds 
quickly open, and shoots and leaves rapidly pro- 
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trude. The beginning of May arrives, and by 
that time the sap being in full motion, all is life, 
vigour, and activity, from one extremity of the 
vine to the other. 

The leaves attract the sap as soon as it reaches 
their vicinity, and by one of the most wonderful 
processes that can be conceived, the result of 
exquisite organization, elaborate and prepare it, 
and render it fit for the nourishment of all the 
parts of the plant. The sap after being thus 
prepared, is called the proper juice of the plant. 
It then returns downwards betwixt the bark and 
the alburnum, and in its descent is distributed 
laterally to every part of the plant, until it finally 
reaches the extremities of the roots. During 
its descent, a considerable portion of it is ex- 
pended in the formation of a concentric layer of 
woody substance betwixt the bark and the wood, 
on every branch, and also on the stem, which 
layer becomes the new alburnum. 

Now, it is of importance to remember, that 
every branch annually requires this new con- 
centric layer ; — that this layer is formed from 
the proper juice prepared in the leaves; — -and 
that the thickness or thinness of this layer de- 
pends on the proportion, which the quantity of 
proper juice so prepared, bears to the number, 
length, and size of the branches, which it has in 
its descent, to cover and feed. 

If, therefore, the foliage of a vine be strong 
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and vigorous in its growth, and there be no 
naked branches betwixt the stem, and the shoots 
which produce tlie foliage ; then, the proper 
juice in its descent will deposit on the stem a 
thic/c layer, and will also descend into the roots 
in great quantity. But if there be a great 
number of naked branches which the proper 
juice in its descent has to clothe and nourish ; 
then, having to spread itself over a much greater 
surface, the new layer will be comparatively a 
thin one, and the surplus left to enter tlie roots, 
proportionately lessened in quantity. And, fur- 
ther, if the foliage be weak, which is invariably 
indicated by the shoots and leaves being small 
in size, and sickly in appearance, and the vine 
contain many naked branches, then the quantity 
of proper juice prepared in the leaves, will be 
so small, in proportion to the demands which in 
its descent will be made upon it, tiiat a new 
layer will with difficulty be formed at all, while, 
. but a very small portion of the proper juice will 
be left to descend into tlie roots. 

Again, tlie formation of this concentric layer 
being continued from the stem downwards on 
all the roots, the latter become increased in their 
solid diameter, in direct proportion to the quan- 
tity of the proper juice which they thus receive. 
Whatever, therefore, contributes to diminish this 
quantity of proper juice, prevents in a propor- 
tionate degree, the growth of the roots ; while, 
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on the other hand, whatever causes an increase 
of it, produces effects precisely opposite. Fur- 
tiier, there is no reason to believe that the naked 
branches of a vine, especially such as are more 
than two or three years old, are in any way 
instrumental in increasing the volume of sap in 
its ascent; the processes of transpiration and 
absorjjtion which they carry on, being hmited 
in their effects to tlie preservation of their own 
vitality. 

From the foregoing observations, therefore, it 
appears, that every naked brancli of a vine, or 
one that does not direct/i/ produce foliage, di- 
minishes the capacity of the plant for the pro- 
duction of young bearing shoots, inasmuch as it 
contributes nothing to the growth of the vine, 
but, on the contrary, requires to be fed annually 
with a certain portion of the elaborated juice of 
the plant, which would other^vise be expended 
in the enlargement of the diameter of its stem, 
and thereby the increase of its capacity to mature 
fruit ; and in the extension and multiplication 
of its roots. Naked branches, therefore, are 
consumers but not producers ; or in other words, 
drones in the hive. If the vine were cultivated 
for the sake of its leood, tlio case woidd be 
different. The growth and extension of large 
branches, and the increase of their diameters, 
would then be the legitimate object in view j but 
when fruit only is sought, and the operation of 
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pruning resorted to, in order to obtain the largest 
quantity within the smallest possible extent of a 
given surface of walling, it is obvious that no 
description of wood should be suffered to remain 
in a vine, but such as directly contributes in some 
way or other to the production of fruit. 

It follows, therefore, that as the sole object in 
view in pruning a vine, is to increase its fertility, 
the best method to accomplish this, must be that 
which leaves a sufficient supply of hearing-shoots, 
on the least possible proportionate quantity of old 
wood. 

It will be necessary now to examine, which of 
the three methods of pruning beforementioned, 
agrees best with the principle here laid down. 
First, therefore, of 

The fan method. Vines pruned according to 
this method, have their branches trained hi from 
their stems in a similar manner to the spokes of 
a fan. To this method there are several objec- 
tions, the two principal of which, are, first, the 
shoots in the vicinity of the stem, are too near 
each other to admit of either the wood or fruit 
being properly matured ; and too far distant from 
each other at their extremities, to allow of the 
fruit being judiciously shaded and protected by 
the foliage of the adjacent shoots. And, secondly, 
a vine pruned to be trained in this manner, must 
of necessity possess several branches radiating as 
it were from a common centre. These branches 
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cannot conveniently be trained otherwise than in 
straight lines, and betwixt a horizontal and a 
vertical position, which is the most objectionable 
position that the fruiting shoots of a vine can 
occupy, because the ascent of the sap is thereby 
facilitated ; in consequence of which, all the 
lowermost buds break very weakly, and some not 
at all, while the sap flies with such force to the 
extremities, that scarcely any good bearing-shoots 
can be made to grow from the vicinity of the 
stem. This necessarily causes the retention of 
old naked wood at the autumnal pruning, and 
this annually increasing in distance from the 
stem, no species of pruning will prevent it 
occupying in a short time, a disproportionate 
extent of the surface of the wall, and causing all 
the fruit to be borne at the extremities of the 
branches. Other objections might be urged, but 
the foregoing sufficiently shew, that without very 
disadvantageous results, vines cannot be pruned 
to be trained in the fruit-tree method. 

Spur pruning. This is the usual metliod 
adopted throughout the country in the pnming 
of vines, but although almost universally prac- 
tised, it is calculated in a high degree, to create 
a large scaffolding or superstructure of old naked 
wood. A spur may be defined to be a shoot, 
shortened so as to contain not more than Jour 
buds. If a shoot contain Jive buds, it cannot 
with propriety be called a spur. Spur pruning, 
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tlieiefore, is the annual shortening of the fruit- 
bearing shoots of a vine, so that each shall con- 
tain not more than four buds. This being pre- 
mised, it will be necessary to point out in as 
distinct a manner as possible, the disadvantages 
attending this method of pruning a vine. 

First, every shoot that is sufficiently large to 
bear fruit, emitted by an established vine, if it 
be trained at full length throughout the summer, 
in the manner hereafter mentioned in the chap- 
ter on training, will produce, at least, twenty 
good well-ripened fruit-buds, and each of these, 
in the following year, will produce on an average 
two bunches of grapes, so that a shoot of this 
descriplion will he&r forty bunches. Now, if a 
shoot be shortened to three buds, which is the 
number that spurs on an average usually con- 
tain, two of these will be almost useless, being 
but imperfectly formed, and therefore seldom 
producing fruit. Only the uppermost bud can 
be depended upon to shew fruit, and, conse- 
quently, in order to ensure the production of 
as many bunches of fruit as the single shoot will 
bear, not less than twenty spurs must be pro- 
vided. This is the parent of many evils. First, 
these spurs if joined together, would be nearly 
three times the length of the smgle shoot ; the 
siKface of the wall, therefore, which they oc- 
cupy, will yield only one third of the quantity of 
fruit produced from that on which the single 
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shoot is trained. Secondly, the latter can be 
nailed to the wall with^we nails, whereas, the 
twenty spurs will require twenty nails, and as 
many holes will be made in the joints of the wall 
by driving them in. This evil is not a light one. 
Moreover, a fourfold degree of trouble and time 
will be requii-ed to nail and unnail these spurs, 
beyond that necessary for the single shoot. 
Thirdly, the fruit produced from the latter, 
will be far superior both in size and flavour, to 
that borne by the spurs, for this reason ; — the 
best grapes are uniformly produced ftom the 
fullest-sized and best-ripened buds, and these 
are generated on the shoots, from the beginning 
of May to the middle of July, and in moderately 
vigorous vines, range in order on each shoot, 
from the fourth bud to about the twentieth ; but 
if a vine be well established and very vigorous in 
its growth, it will, under a judicious system of 
pruning, produce on a single shoot, from twenty- 
five to thirty buds within that space of time. If 
a shoot be spurred, therefore, to three buds, it 
will contain none, and if to Jbur, only one of 
these well-ripened buds, all the rest will have 
been cut off in the pruning; or, what is tanta- 
mount to it, the shoots will have been pinched 
back in the early part of the summer, just as 
the vine was entering its most vigorous state of 
vegetation, and about to generate the very best 
description of fruit-buds. 
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Secondly^ the cutting down of the single shoot 
in autumn to one or two buds, in order that it 
may produce in tlie next summer, a strong and 
vigorous slioot to be reserved as a fruit-bearer, 
occasions to the vine only one wound, but the 
pruning of the three shoots, tliat have pushed 
from each of the spurs, will occasion sixty 
wounds. This is anotlier most serious evil, for 
though a vine from its inherent nature commands 
an immense volume of sap, and can, therefore, 
easily overcome a wound here and tliere inflicted 
by the pruning knife, it does not foUow, that it 
can overcome these wounds when they are mul- 
tiplied by scores, and even by hundreds, without 
making such extraordinary efforts as would ma- 
terially compromise its vital ener^es. Tiie fact 
is, that the immense number of wounds caused 
by spur pruning, are highly injurious to the 
health of a vine. 

If any doubt be entertained on this point, let 
a shoot that iias been spm'red five or six years 
successively, be taken and slit open lengthways, 
and it will be seen distinctly, that the union 
which has annually taken place betwixt the 
older and younger wood, lias not been effected 
without a considerable effort on tlie part of the 
vine. At the points of union, the sap vessels 
will be all crippled, and in some instances the 
wood will be found to have died back nearly to 
the centre of the shoot j and the sap being thus 
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intercepted at so many points in its ascent, flows 
through the parent limb to the extreme hori- 
zontal shoots, thereby generating the most vigo- 
rous bearing-wood at a great distance from the 
stem of the vine. The proper juice of the plant 
is, also, in its descent, very uselessly expended 
in vainly endeavouring to cover with a new 
alburnum, these numerous scars made by the 
pruning knife, around the edges of which it ac- 
cumulates in considerable quantity. 
, Moreover, although by pruning a vine, its 
fertility is increased, its existence is no doubt 
thereby shortened. The severing of a healthy 
branch from any tree, is, without doubt, doing 
an act of violence to it, the effects of which are 
only overcome by the superior strength of the 
vegetative powers of its roots. By annually 
making many scores of amputations in a vine, 
therefore, the energies of the roots become para- 
lysed, and the efforts which nature is compelled 
to make for self-preservation, are such, as to affect 
to a considerable extent the vital powers of the 
plant. 

Thirdly, by adopting the spur system in the 
pruning of a vine, the old branches must be re- 
tained, because it is on these that the spurs are 
formed. These branches being annually length- 
ened, and new spurs created at their extremities, 
while the former spurs become longer and more 
naked every year, the vine, in a few years, con- 
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tains an immense assemblage of old naked limbs, 
presenting the most unsightly appearance ima- 
ginable, and occupying the surface of the wall 
to the entire exclusion of young bearing-shoots. 
The disadvantages of retaining old wood having 
been already pointed out, it is only necessary 
further to observe, that these disadvantages are 
produced to the greatest possible extent by spur 
pruning. 

For the foregoing reasons, therefore, this 
method may be considered the most objection- 
able tliat can be adopted in the pruning of vines 
on open walls. It may, perhaps, be practised 
with success on vines under glass, and also in 
warmer climates, because, in such cases the sap 
being far more highly elaborated, will produce 
fruit from the buds seated at the bases of the 
spurs. Such spurs, therefore, need not be more 
than from half an incli to an inch in length, and 
they may with ease be retained for several suc- 
cessive years without becoming much longer. 
The results of spur pruning under such circum- 
stances, are very different from those which follow 
that method, when practised on vines trained on 
open walls in this country. 

Long pruning. This method consists in ob- 
taining all the fruit of a vine from a few shoots, 
trained at full length, instead of from a great 
number of spurs or short shoots. To provide 
these shoots, the former bearers are cut down to 
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very short spurs at the autumnal pruning, and, 
at the same time, a sufficient number of shoots 
are left at whole length to produce fruit in the 
following year ; at the succeeding autumn these 
latter are cut down to very short spurs, and the 
long shoots that have pushed from the spurs, are 
trained at whole length as before, and so on 
annually in alternate succession. This method 
recommends itself by its simplicity ; by the old 
wood of the vine being annually got rid of; by 
the small number of wounds inflicted in the 
pruning j by the clean and handsome appearance 
of the vine ; and by the great ease with which it 
is managed, in consequence of its occupying but 
a small portion of the surface of the wall. These 
characteristics of long pruning are sulficient to 
make that method superior to every other. As 
the details of it are given more fully in the two 
following chapters, it is not necessary to describe 
it further here. Before entering on the subject 
of Training, a few general rules may be advan- 
tageously laid down for the guidance of the 
pruner. 

1st. — In pruning, always cut upwards, and in 
a sloping direction. 

2nd. — Always leave an inch of blank wood 
beyond a terminal bud, and let the cut be on the 
opposite side of tiie bud. 

3rd. — Prune so as to leave as few wounds as 
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possible, and let the surface of every cut be per- 
fectly smooth. 

4th. — In cutting out an old branch, prune it 
even with the parent limb, that the wound may 
quickly heal. 

5th. — Prune so as to obtain the quantity of 
fruit desired, on the smallest number of shoots 
possible. 

6th.— Never prune ift frosty weather, nor when 
a frost is expected. 

ytk — ^Never prune in the months of March, 
April, or May. Pruning in either of these 
months causes bleeding, and occasions thereby a 
wasteful, and an injurious expenditure of sap. 

8th. — Let the general autumnal pruning take 
place, as soon after the first of October, as the 
gathering of the fruit wiU permit. 

Lastly^ use a pruning knife of the best de- 
scription, and let it be, if possible, as sharp as a 
razor. 
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J. o train a vine on the surface of a wall, is to 
regulate the position of its branches, the princi- 
pal objects of wliich, ai%, to protect them from 
the influence of the wind ; to bring them into 
close contact with the wall, for the purpose 
of receiving the benefit of its warmth ; to spread 
them at proper distances from each other, that 
the foliage and fruit may receive the full effect 
of the sun's rays ; and to retard the motion of 
the sap, for the purpose of inducing the forma- 
tion of fruit-buds. 

The flow of sap, it must be remembered, ia 
always strongest in a vertical direction, and 
weakest in a downward one ; thus, if a shoot be 
trained in the direction of a, tig. 1, the sap will 

Fig.l. 
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ascend with the greatest degree of force with 
which the strength of the roots can propel it ; if 
it be trained in the direction of b, c, or d, that 
force will be gradually diminished, as the shoot 
approaches the horizontal position of d ; never- 
theless, the difference in the flow of the sap 
betwixt the shoot at a, and that at d, will not be 
very greiit. Immediately, however, the horizon- 
tal line d, is passed, and the shoot depressed 
below it in the direction of e, the sap receives a 
considerable check, and the shoots that push 
from it are proportionately weak. If trained in 
the direction of j^ they will be weaker still, and 
if directly downwards as at g, the supply of sap 
will be barely sufficient to mature the fruit. 
And, further, if the shoot, instead of being 
trained in a straight line, be bent in a crooked or 
serpentine manner, the flow of the sap will be 
additionally retarded. Thus, if it be trained in 
a serpentine manner, resembling the line h, fig. 2, 



Fig. 2. 




the saj) will flow slower than if trained in a 
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straight line ; if like the linea i, k, I, successively 
slower, the degree of slowness increasing in pro- 
portion to the number of bends or curves which 
the shoot is made to assume. If, therefore, the 
shoot g, fig. 1, be closely serpentined in the 
manner of the line /, fig. 2, the sap will be so 
retarded, that many of the buds will not burst 
at all. 

Now, to apply to a' practical purpose, this 
principle of retarding the ascent of the sap, by 
depressing or serpentining the shoots of a vine, 
it will be convenient to treat of it in reference to 
winter training and summer training. 



Printer training. When the shoots are nailed 
to the wall in the early part of the year, those 
which are trained at full length as fruit-bearers, 
are, in all cases, to be cut down to the lowermost 
bud or two at the next autumnal pruning. With 
respect, therefore, to all sucli shoots, no greater 
supply of sap should be permitted to flow into 
them, than is necessary to mature their iruii, as 
all above that quantity will be so mucli nourish- 
ment uselessly expended, and taken, indeed, 
from the young sJioots that are to be produced 
iti tlie current year for futiu'e bearers. For 
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example, if the shoots 1, 2, 3, 4, fig. 3, were 

Fig. 3. 




z 



tramed in straight lines, the sap would ascend 
with such force, that many of the lowermost 
buds would scarcely break at all, the sap passing 
by them, and accumulating in those at the upper 
part of the shoots, which would burst with great 
force, and form very strong shoots ; these would 
rob all the fruit on those below of its due share 
of nourishment, and also the shoots emitted from 
the spurs D j which, to form good bearing-wood, 
require as great a supply as the fruiting-shoots. 
It is true, that, by pinching off the extremities 
of these latter ones in the spring, an eye or two 
above the last bunch of fruit, the sap will be 
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partially kept back, but the ascending current 
having set in very strongly, it cannot be diverted 
into the other channels in which it is required, 
except in a comparatively trifling degree. But, 
if, as represented in the above figure, the shoots 
be trained in a serpentine manner in the early 
part of the year, before the sap is in motion, it 
will, in its ascent, be thereby made to flow more 
equally into all the fruiting-shoots that push from 
them, and also into those which will be emitted 
from the spurs D, for future bearers. And by 
bending the bottom part of tlie shoots pretty 
circularly at a, the buds will there burst strongly, 
and thus a good supply of bearing-wood will be 
obtained close to the arms Z, Z, which is of pri- 
mary importance ; for, if by injudicious pruning 
or training, or both combined, the sap have an 
opportunity of exerting its full force at a dis- 
tance from the arms, it is sure to embrace it, 
and the consequence is, that blank wood begins 
immediately to be formed in all directions near 
the stem, and when that is the case, no method 
of pruning will ever again procure a supply of 
bearing-wood at home, short of that of cutting 
the vine down to a perfect stump. In training 
the shoots 1, 2, 3, 4, the spaces between them 
must be regulated by the number of shoots in- 
tended to be trained up from the spurs D. Each 
of these latter will require five inches of clear 
space on each side of it, and the foimer, nine. 
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for the fruitJng-shoots, as represented by the 
dotted Imes e, f, g, h, at the shoot 1. These 
shoots, producing on an average two bunches 
each, are to be topped one joint beyond the last 
bunch, as directed in the Calendarial Register, 
June the 10th. 

For the foregoing reasons, therefore, the 
method of serpentine training may be considered 
preferable to every otlier, being calculated in a 
greater degree to check the too rapid ascent of 
the sap, and to make it flow more equally into 
the fruituig-shoots, and those intended for future 
bearers. On walls that are much less than five 
feet high, a portion of the shoots must be trained 
horizontally- Let fig. 4, represent a wall four 




feet high, and let the face of it be divided into 
equal parallel portions of twelve inches in height, 
by the horizontal lines 1, '2, 3, 4 ; then on each 
side of the stem, from the arms A, A, may be I 
trained two fruiting-shoots at 2, and 4, and the 
same number of current year's shoots at the 
dotted lines above 1 , and 3. And in like manner, 
half that number of shoots may be easily trained 
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on a wall two feet high. The pruning, in these 
cases, will be precisely the same as if the shoots 
were trained vertically as in fig. 3. In a similar 
manner, also, a series of vines may be trained 
on a liigh wall, allowing to each a certain parallel 
space in a horizontal direction, and running the 
stems to such heights, as the arms of each vine 
are to be trained. And when the height of a 
wall exceeds eight or nine feet, this method may 
be adopted with great advantage ; for, by plant- 
ing the vines sufficiently close to each other, 
the surface of the wall, may, in a very few 
years, be completely covered with fruit and 
bearing-wood. 

But, although the mode of training repre- 
sented by figures 3, and 4, may be considered 
the most eligible in all cases where the surface 
of a wall receives the solar rays in an equal 
degree, yet, as it will frequently happen that 
some parts of the surface of a wall, are, from 
local causes, either wholly or partially in the 
shade, while the other parts receive the full force 
of the sun's rays, it is necessary to observe, that 
in such cases the figures above-mentioned cannot 
be adhered to without inconvenience ; the mode 
of training, therefore, must, in those instances, 
be governed entirely by local circumstances. 

It must be remarked, in reference to the win- 
ter training of the shoots, that when they are 
trained in a horizontal manner, there is not that 
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necessity for serpentining them, as when they 
are trained vertically ; unless the vegetation of 
the vine be so extremely vigorous, as to generate 
wild or long-jointed wood. It may, also, be 
further mentioned, that every shoot trained in a 
serjientine manner, ought to be wholly cut down 
at the next autumnal pruning, after it has borne 
fruit, as the further retention of it would pro- 
duce great confusion in the future training of 
the shoots. 

Summer training. In order that the prm- 
ciples on which this important point of culture is 
based, may be clearly understood, it will be 
necessary to point out as distinctly as possible, 
the circumstances under which bearing-wood is 
produced. 

It must be borne in mind, that the fruit of the 
vine is produced on shoots of the preceding 
year's growth, or, in other words, the grapes 
that are grown in the present year 1837, are 
produced from shoots, grown in 1836. Now, 
during the gi'owth of a current year's shoot, all 
the buds which it developes previously to the 
month of August, will be fruit-buds, provided, 
Jirst ; that the size of the shoot be large enough 
for its vessels to convey a sufficient quantity of 
the juices of the plant, to generate and nourish 
bunches of fruit in embryo ; and, secondlij ; that 
the shoot be duly exposed to light, and to the 
full operation of the sun's rays, on the surface of 
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a wall, having any aspect, south of, and inclu- 
ding the eastern and western points of the 
horizon, by which these juices will be elaborated, 
and the process of the formation of fruit-buds 
thereby completed. If, therefore, the shoot itself 
be not sufficiently large to develope fruit-buds, 
or, if, being so, it be shaded from the sim's rays, 
during the first piotrusion and. early tbrmation of 
them, then, in the following year, shoots only, 
will be produced, but no fruit. But, on the 
contrary, if the shoot, being of a proper fruit- 
bearing size, be constantly trained on tlie surface 
of a wall, having any of the aspects before men- 
tioned, and a clear space of five inciies be left on 
each side of it, by which no adjacent foliage 
will shade it ; then, under tiiese circumstances, 
every bud (except the two first) produced pre- 
viously to the month already named, will be a 
fruit-bud, and will show accordingly when it 
unfolds in the following year, one or more 
bunches of grapes. 

The cause of the production of fruit-buds in 
the latter instance, and of their non-production 
in the former, may be thus further explained. 
As the siioot is progressively developed, if it be 
shaded by any adjacent foliage, the sap of the 
shaded pait remains in its original thin and 
watery state, being excluded from the sun's rays, 
which are necessary to warm and elaborate it, 
and thereby prepare it for-the developement of 
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bunches of fruit in embryo. The sap being thus 
thin and watery, for want of due exposure to the 
sun, pushes on with amazing quickness, the 
shoot elongating itself on the surface of the wall, 
ranch more rapidly than it otlierwise would do, 
thereby forming long-jointed wood, not one bud 
of which will be sufficiently matured to produce 
fruit ; the principle of growth having been in 
full operation, but that of maturation having 
remained dormant. But, if the shoot be trained 
on the wall, and exposed to the full power of the 
solar rays, in the manner already mentioned, the 
sap, by being warmed, becomes tliickened, or, 
as it is tenned, inspissated, in which state it ac- 
cumulates at the joints of tlie shoot, and expends 
itself in the formation of fruit-buds. In this 
case the principles of groivth and of maturation, 
will have been in active co-operation. 

I have had good grapes produced from buds, 
formed as late as the beginning of September in 
a favourable season, and also from shoots trained 
within three inches of each other, as well as on 
aspects considerably north of the eastern and 
western ■ points of the horizon ; but as there is 
some degree of uncertainty attached in tliese 
cases, they are rejected in tlie rule, lest the 
practical operation of it, might, in some instances, 
be productive of disappointment. 

I know of no exception to this nde, for pro- 
curing the developement and formation of fruit- 
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buds, except in the case of a vine having been 
overcropped, or in that of an exceedingly vigor- 
ous growth of the shoots, the result of the soil 
being too liighly manured. But the former can 
never happen, if the quantity of fruit borne by 
the vine, be proportioned to its capacity of matu- 
ration, agreeably to the scale given in the former 
part of this work ; and the latter can be easily 
remedied, by training the shoots in a curved 
direction. Indeed, the principle of retarding 
the flow of the sap, by curving or depressing the 
shoots, may be applied with as much advantage 
to the training of the summer shoots of a vine, 
as to that of the shoots grown in the preceding 
year. For, although, by training the summer 
shoots in the manner beforementioned, all the 
buds developed will be ftuit-buds, and the num- 
ber and size of their bunches, be, in a great 
measure, regulated by the duration and intensity 
of the solar rays they enjoyed during their for- 
mation ; yet, the number, and, more especially, 
the size of the bunches of fruit produced from 
a bud, can, without doubt, be further increased, 
by the application of this principle. If a summer 
shoot, therefore, every time it is nailed through. 
out the season, be bent, or pointed in a different 
direction to that in which it grew at the preced- 
ing nailhig, the vigour of its growth will be 
checked, and the sap will immediately accumu- 
late, and expend itself in forming round short- 
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jointed wood, and in the developement of the 
finest description of fruit-buds. This is the key 
to the production of large bunches of fruit, 
which are not the necessary consequence of very 
large-sized bearing shoots, but rather of sap that 
has been accumulated, and highly elaborated by 
slowness of growth, in combination with full 
exposure to the sun's rays. 

Sufficient has now been said, to shew the 
principles by which the traiuing of the summer 
shoots of a vine, that are reserved as futm-e 
bearers, must be regulated throughout the season. 
They are simple, and of easy practical applica- 
tion ; and it is evident, that, by conforming to 
them, abundant crops of grapes are always at the 
command of the cultivator. 

Ample details of the routine of summer train- 
ing being given in the Calendarial Register, it 
only remains, in closing this chapter, to say a 
few words in reference to the nailing of the 
shoots to the wall. Linen or cotton shreds are 
the best that can be used for this purpose, woollen 
ones being too thick, and also too retentive of 
moisture. But if woollen shreds be used, those 
cut from old clotli, are better than those from 
new, as the latter abound with oil, and are, 
therefore, pernicious, especially to the summer 
shoots. 

Strength, thinness, and openness of texture, 
are qualities necessary to form a good shred, and 
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these will be found combined in a much greater 
degree in linen or cotton fabrics, than in those 
made of wool. The shreds should be from tliree 
quarters of an inch, to an inch and a half in 
breadth, according to the size of the shoot to 
be nailed, and they should be cut sufficiently 
long, to admit of space enougli being left, for 
the shoots freely to swell in, after they are en- 
circled by the shreds. It must not be forgotten, 
that the covering of portions of the branches 
with shreds, and thereby preventing them from 
receiving the benefit of the sun and air, is, to a 
certain extent, adirect injury to the vegetation of 
the vine, and is only resorted to, because there 
are no other means by which the branches can be 
confined in their position on the wall, so as to 
receive the benefit of its warmth by close con- 
tact. Bearing this in mind, therefore, care should 
be taken, never to use more shreds, nor any of 
a greater breadth, than are necessary to secure 
the branches in a firm and effectual manner. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF A VINE DURING THE FIRST 
FIVE YEARS OF ITS GROWTH. 

As the routine of practice hereafter given in 
the Calendarial Kegister, applies more particu- 
larly to vines that are well established, and in 
full bearing ; it is necessary that some practical 
directions should be given for the management 
of yoU7ig vines, until they arrive at such a state 
of growth, as to admit of their being subjected 
to a regular course of pruning and training. 
Previously, however, to this being done, some 
observations relative to the transplanting oi vines, 
may, perhaps, not be unacceptable. 

The best time of the year to transplant a vine, 
is immediately after the fall of the leaf j the 
longer its removal is postponed after this period, 
the later in the ensuing spring does it begin to 
vegetate. The ground in which it is to be 
planted, must be prepared agreeably to the direc- 
tions given in the chapter on soil. Tliis being 
done, dig a hole for the reception of the vine, 
about two feet deep> and of the same width and 
length ; and, if, after the plant is taken up, its 
roots should prove too long for this, the size of 
the hole must be increased, as, on no account 
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must the roots be crippled in their extension. 
Loosen the sides and bottom of the hole, and to 
the soil that is taken out, add a couple of spits 
of well-rotted dung, and mix the whole well 
together, making it very fine. Put the mould into 
the hole again to within nine inches of the top, 
and it will be ready to receive the vine. This must 
be now carefuUy taken up, with its roots as entire 
as possible, and if any of them be bruised, or 
in any way injured, they must be pruned back 
to the sound parts ; fix the vine in the hole with 
its stem about three inches from tlie wall, and 
let the bottom bud be just even with the surface 
of the ground. Spread tlie roots out in a hori- 
zontal direction at equal distances fi-om eacii 
other, and in a similar manner to the spokes of 
a fan, and then fill the hole with the mould 
nearly to the top. Take hold of the stem, and, 
drawing it upwards a little, give it two or three 
good shakes with the hand, that the mould may 
settle weU round the roots ; after which, fil! up 
the hole with the remainder of the mould, cut 
the vine down to the two bottom buds, and the 
operation will be completed. 

If the vine have been raised in a pot, the roots 
will most probably be matted together, in which 
case they must be freed from the mould, by 
having it shaken entirely oflP; and if any of them 
sliould have grown in an adverse direction, so as 
to cross each other, or in any way tliat is likely 
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to interfere with their ilitiire growth, which is 
frequently the case with the roots of vines raised 
in pots, all such must be cut completely out, 
close to the part wlience they have sprung. 
Also, such of the roots as are very taper and 
long, and that appear to have been over excited 
in their growth, prune back to within a foot of 
the stem, or to such parts as appear to be suf- 
ficiently strong and healthy to generate new 
fibres. Transplanting should always be done in 
dry and still weather, and when the soil works 
freely. During the removal of a vine, the roots 
must be carefully kept from exposure to the 
atmosphere, the influence of which would dry 
up their tender extremities, and cause tJiem to 
perish. The better way is, never to take up a 
young vine about to be transplanted, until its new 
residence be prepared to receive it, and then to 
let its removal be efl'ected as quickly as possible. 

Assuming now that the vine thus transplanted 
is a young one, it may be considered equal in its 
growtli, to one raised from a layer or cutting in 
the preceding summer ; and as ample directions 
have already been given, for the management of 
a vine during its first summer's growth, its future 
culture will be here taken up at the autumn of 
the first year, and after it has been cut down to 
the two lowermost buds, as directed in the chap- 
ter on the propagation of vines. 

First ^ear. Dec. 1st. As long as the weatlier 
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remains open, the soil round the roots should not 
be covered over, but as soon as frost comes, a 
good covering of litter, or of well-rotted stable 
manure, must be laid over the ground as far as 
the roots extend, and if the weather be very- 
severe, it will be better also to cover over the 
stem, to the depth of five or six inches above the 
top of it. The young plant being thus well 
protected from the severity of the winter, may 
remain in this state till the first of March. 

Second year. March 1st. Remove the cover- 
ing and fork up the surface of the ground, to the 
depth of two or three inches, that the sun and 
air may freely penetrate it. 

Jpril \st. Keep the soil round the roots free 
from weeds, and the surface of it loose, either bv 
raking, or forking it up as oflen as necessary. 

May \st. Now, remember, that only a single 
shoot is permanently to be trained throughout 
the summer, the object of leaving two buds in 
the previous autumn, being to provide against 
the loss of a shoot in case of any accident. As 
soon, therefore, as the strongest has grown suifi- 
ciently to be out of danger of being accidentally 
rubbed off, the other is to becut out as hereafter 
directed. If any other shoots have pushed be- 
sides tlie two principal ones, rub them all off. 
As soon as the shoots have grown about a fciot 
in length, nail them to the wall. Do this very 
carefiiUy, for they are, as yet, extremely tender. 
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When they have grown about six inclies from 
the laat nailing, they must again be nailed, and 
continually kept so, never suifering the tops of 
the shoot to be blown about by the wind. As 
the tendrils and lateral shoots successively appear 
throughout the summer, pinch off the Ibrmer 
when they have grown about three or four inches 
in length, and the latter to an inch beyond the 
first eye. 

June \st. Throughout this month and the two 
following ones, whenever the giound appears 
parched through tlie heat of tlie weather, give 
the roots, once a day, about half a gallon of soap- 
suds or dung-water. Keep the ground free from 
weeds, and the surface loose and open, by raking, 
or forking it up once a week throughout the 
summer. 

July \st. The young shoots being firmly united 
to the preceding yeai''s wood, and therefore past 
all danger of being broken off by any accident, 
unnail the weakest shoot of the two, and cut it 
out close to tlie stem, making the surface of the 
wound quite smooth and even. The remaining 
shoot must be kept nailed to the wall, as before 
directed, 

Nov, 1st. Cut the vine down to the two lower- 
most buds, and in the winter, if tlie weather be 
frosty, cover the ground over in the same manner 
as in the preceding winter. 

Third year. March 1st. Remove the winter 
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covering, and fork up the surface of tiie ground, 
and let the subsequent management throughout 
the season, be precisely the same as in the pre- 
ceding summer. If any fruit be shewn, pinch it 
off immediately it appears. 

jVbw. 1st. The stem of the vine will now be 
more than two inches in girt, and therefore two 
leading shoots are to be permanently retained in 
the next year. For this purpose, cut the vine 
down now to the three lowermost buds, thus 
reserving, as before, one to spare in case of 
accident. The vine will then resemble fig. 5. 
Fig. 5. 



The roots being now sufficiently strong to with- 
stand the severity of the weather, will not in 
future require to be covered. 

Fourth year. March 1st. Clean the surface 
of the ground, and fork it up lightly, and let 
the subsequent management throughout the 
season be the same as before, unless directed 
otherwise. 

May \sf. As soon as the shoots have attained 
a sufficient length, nail them carefully to the 
wall, and rub off all others, if any should have 
pushed. If fruit be shewn, pinch it off as in 
the preceding year. 

July Isf. Unnail and cut out the weakest of 
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the three shoots, and train the two remaining 
ones carefully during the remainder of the 
season. 

September let. Pinch off the tops of the shoots. 

November \st. As the girt of the stem will 
not be less now than three inches, the vine may 
be permitted to mature fruit the next year, not 
exceeding five pounds weight. For this purpose, 
cut down the two shoots to the seven lowermost 
buds each, prime away the remaining portions 
of the tendrils and dead wood close to the slioots, 
and cut out, carefully, all the lateral shoots close 
to the bases of the buds, wlience they have 
sprung. If the outer bark of the stem be de- 
cayed, peel it off clean, and then nail the shoots 
to the wall in a temporary manner. 

Fifth year. February 1st. As soon after tliis 
time as the weather is open, cut out of each 
shoot, the first, second, Jburtht fifths and sixth 
buds ; then bend the two shoots carefully down, 
and secure them in a horizontal position, similar 
to that represented by the shoots Z, Z, fig 6. 
Fig. 6. 
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March 1st. Clean the surface of the ground, 
and fork it up as in the preceding year. 

Mat/ 1st. Train the shoots that push from the 
shoots 3, and 7. in the manner represented by 
the dotted hnes 1, 2, 3, 4., and if more fruit 
shews than is equivalent to the weight before- 
mentioned, the excess must be cut off when the 
berries are set, as directed in the Calendarial 
Itegister, July 15tli. Continue the same course 
of management as in the preceding year, and 
when the roots require watering, they are now 
sufficiently strong to have apphed to them for 
that purpose, any description of liquid manure 
that can be most conveniently obtained. ■ 

September Isf. Pinch off the tops of the 
slioots, and the sap will then accumulate in the 
buds. 

October 1st. As soon after this time as the 
fruit is gathered, cut back the ^rst and third 
shoots, to as many buds as may be deemed 
necessary to produce the quantity of fruit which 
the vine can mature in the next year ; and the 
second and ^«r/A shoots to the lowermost bud 
each. Cut out the lateral shoots and the 
stumps of the tendrils, as directed in the pre- 
ceding year, and pee! or scrape off all loose and 
decayed bark j then nail the shoots temporarily 
to the wall to protect them throughout the 
winter. 

Sixth jf ear. March 1st. Train the two shoots 
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in the manner represented by S, S, fig, 7, and 

Fig.1. 



H 




1 



those that push from the spurs H, H, train also 
in a similar form. Clean the surface of the 
ground, and fork it up as in the precedhig year. 
The Calendarial Register will now supply the 
details of the future management. 

The vine has now assumed the form which it 
is permanently to retain, and the manner in which 
it is trained, may be considered as the commence- 
ment of a system of alternately fruiting two 
shoots, and training two at full length for bearing- 
wood in the following year ; which method may 
be continued every year without any alteration, 
until the capacity of the vine is equal to the 
maturation of more fruit, than can possibly be 
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borne by two single shoots ; which, on an 
average, may be estimated at sixty pounds weight 
annually. Several years must elapse before this 
will be the case, but when it is, the arms may 
be easily lengthened by tiie training in of a 
shoot at their extremities, and managing it in 
the same manner, as when the arms of the vine 
were first formed. It is very advisable, however, 
that the vine should not be suffered to extend 
itself further on the wall, for hi such case, the 
bearing-shoots emitted from the centre, are sure 
to decline in strength ; whereas, by confining 
the dimensions of the vine to a single arm on 
each side of the stem, and each arm to the 
support and nourishment of two branches only ; 
the very best description of bearing-shoots will 
never fail to be generated close at home, andthese, 
as the vine advances in age, will become prohfic 
almost beyond conception. I have often ripened 
as many as seven full-sized bunches of grapes, 
on two slioots which have pushed from a single 
bud, on vines managed in this manner. Indeed, 
those who have been accustomed to permit their 
vines to cover a large space of walling, and to 
possess a great number of branches, can scarcely 
imagine, how much easier a vine is managed, 
and with what certainty the fruit is increased in 
quantity, and improved in quality, when it is 
kept within a small compass on the surface of 
the wall. 
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Moreover, there cannot be the sHghtest reason 
given, why vines sliould be encouiaged to spread 
over the extent of surface which they usually do, 
their propagation being so easy, that a wall how- 
ever long or high, may be entirely covered with 
fruit and bearing- wood in the space of six or seven 
years, provided the vines are planted sufficiently 
near to each other. The roots of vines do not 
prejudice each other by running together, but, 
on the contrary ; rather serve to prevent any 
redundancy of moisture in the soil, by more fully 
occupying it, and to cause the shoots to be less 
luxuriant in their growth, than if they enjoyed a 
more extensive range for food j and this, without 
doubt, increases their fertility. 

I have planted vines within eighteen inches of 
each other, for the purpose of speedily filUng a 
wall ; and they thrive, and produce as fine grapes, 
as if planted as many yards apart. The distance, 
therefore, at which vines may be planted from 
each other, need have but little reference to the 
space which their roots will occupy in the border, 
but rather to the surface of the wall, on which 
the branches are to be trained. A vine trained 
as represented by fig. 7, will stretch its two arms 
about five feet in length, and if ten feet in height 
be set apart for the shoots to be trained on, the 
whole surface required will be fifly square feet. 
Now, the annua! increase in the girt of the stem 
of a vine planted in good ground, will be found 
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on an average, after it comes to be fruited regu- 
larly, to be about half an inch ; which gives an 
increase in its powers of maturation equal to five 
pounds weight of fruit ; and if sixty pounds be 
estimated as the greatest quantity which can an- 
nually be obtained from a vine confined within 
this space, it will appear, that if a cutting be 
planted, it will be fifteen or sixteen years before 
it can be expected to arrive at such a degree of 
strength, as to be able to mature that quantity of 
fruit. This space of time is so great, that it 
seems highly desirable to shorten it. And this is 
easily done by allowing to each vine when first 
planted no more than half this portion of the 
surface of the wall, namely, twenty-five square 
feet for the training of the branches ; and when 
it has attained such a degree of strength, that its 
shoots cannot be kept within the limits of that 
space, let every alternate vine be cut out. If 
the wall, therefore, be ten feet high, plant the 
vines two feet and a half apart, and appropriate 
to each vine the five lower feet of tlie surface, 
and the five upper, in alternate succession. To 
form the stems of those destined for the upper 
portion of the wall, instead of cutting down the 
vine in the autumn of the third year of its growUi 
to the three lowermost buds, cut out all the 
buds on tlie shoot, to the height of five feet from 
the ground, and select the three next buds, to 
obtain the two shoots for the arms. And if the 
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wall be seven or eight feet high, plant the vines 
about three feet and a half apart, and train every 
alternate one similar to fig, 7» and the others in 
a horizontal manner, resembling fig. 4. If the 
summer shoots, during their growth, interfere 
with each other, the remedy is easy. From the 
flexibility of the shoots of the vine, they can be 
trained in any manner that convenience may dic- 
tate ; and the more they are bent and curved 
about, the more fruitful do they become. It is 
this property, indeed, that enables the skilful cul- 
tivator to cover the face of a wall with full crops 
of grapes, in a much shorter space of time, 
and with a far greater degree of certainty, than 
can be done in respect to any other description 
of fruit. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TVeeklv Calendarial Register; comprehending the 
practical details of the Management* of alpine, from the 
bursting of the bud, to the fall of the leaf. 



April 1st. This is one of the most interesting 
periods of the year to observe the 
vine. The plant having been appa> 
rently in a state of rest for several 
montlis, now begins to awake from 
its slumber, and the buds will be 
seen swelling with eagerness to 
escape from their winter habitation. 
Examine them all carefully, to see 
if any are impeded in their growth, 

*' The operations directed in the following Register, to be 

performed on or about the respective days named, are ap- 
plicable to a medium aspect, a season moderately favourable 
to the culture of the vine, and to latitude 50|° north. In a, 
very favourable aspect, or reason, therefore, or in a latitude 
farther south, the different stages in the growth of the 
shoots, &c. of a vine, as indicated in the Register, will occur 
a little earlier ; while, on the contrary, if the aspect or 
season be unfavourable, or the latitude be much farther 
north, they will be found to take place a few days later. It 
may be remarked, also, that the directions for management 
are intended to be of general application, and not to refer 
exclusively to a vine pruned or trained in any particular 
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in consequence of the shoots having 
been nailed too closely to the wall or 
otherwise. All such buds must be 
immediately relieved, by cutting the 
shreds which confine them, or by 
putting small bits of wood, or other 
convenient things, betwixt the 
shoots and the wall, and thereby 
making a space for the buds to 
swell in. In dry weather, fork up 
the border to the depth of a couple 
of inches, that it may be loose and 
open, to receive the full benefit of 
the sun and air. 
Sth. The buds will now be sufficiently un- 
folded, to shew the extremities of 
the first bunches of fruit, peeping 
out betwixt the beautiful crimson 
edges of the embryo leaves. Look 
carefully again over all the buds, 
and if any be confined, and have 
not sufficient room to push their 
shoots freely, give them relief im- 
mediately. 
15th. Some of the buds will now be unfolded 
two or three inches in length, and 
the leaves as they increase in size, 
will part with their variegated tints, 
and gradually assume their perma- 
nent colours. The small buds which 
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frequently accompany the principal 
ones, should now be lubbed off. 

Q'ind. Such shoots as have grown four or 
five inches in length, will shew all 
the bunches of fruit which they 
will bear in the current season. 
Continue to examine the young 
shoots, to see if any of them are 
crippled, or obstructed in their 
growth, and if so, give the neces- 
sary relief. 

SQ/A. If any small or secondary buds still 
remain, rub them off immediately, 
as they will now impede the growth 
of the young shoots. If weeds 
begin to appear in the border, iioe 
them up, or pull them with the 
hand, and rake the surface smooth 
and clean. 
Ma^ 6th. The shoots will now grow rapidly, and 
the bunches of fruit unfold in quick 
succession. Continue to look over 
the former, and to remove any 
thing that may obstruct their 
growth. 

I3th. The shoots will now be of sufficient 
length to be nailed to the wall. 
With respect to this operation, the 
rule to be observed, is, never to 
suffer any shoot to grow more than 
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twelve inches without nEuling it, to 
jwotect it from the injurious effects 
cftbewind, and to give it the henefit 
of the irannth of the wall by close 
contact. This operation must he 
perftinned very carefiilly tliroughout 
ihis month, as the young shoots are 
extretneiy tender aid brittle. There 
will be many shoots emitted from 
difiermt parts of the vine, that will 
neither shew fruit, nor be of a suf- 
ficient size to be retained for future 
bearers- All such must be now 
rubbed <^, imless foliage be re- 
quired to cover any adjacent 
bunches of fruit, in which case, 
{Nttch the tops off at the second or 
third joint, and they will not then 
require to be nailed. In managing 
the vine throughout the season, he 
careftd to observe this general rule j 
that every operation in which the 
shoots, leaves, or fruit are con- 
cerned, must be performed when 
the whether is dry, and after the 
dew is dissipated in the morning, 
and before it heguis to fall in the 
evening. 
SOth. Nail the shoots that shew fruit, and 
that are intended to be cut out at 
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the next autumnal pruning, suffi- 
ciently near to each other, to cause 
their leaves, when tliey attain their 
full size, to form a continued un- 
broken surfiice, which will be here- 
after of the greatest service in pro- 
tecting and maturing the fruit. But 
such shoots as are intended to be 
trained for future bearers, must 
have as much of the clear surface of 
the wall to themselves as possible, 
never less, indeed, than five inciies 
on each side of every shoot. 

The whole crop of grapes will 
have been shewn previously to this 
time. During tlie last three or four 
weeks, the leafing of the vine, and 
the unfolding of the bunches of 
fruit in rapid succession, will have 
presen ted a sight of th e most 
pleasing and gratifying nature. If 
the cultivator has not during the 
preceding year, imposed on the 
vine, the task of ripening a greater 
quantity of fruit than its strength 
would permit, without encroaching 
too much on its vital energies; and 
has subsequently used the pruning 
knife in a skilful manner, he will 
now be rewarded with the prospect 

K 3 
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of not only an abundant, but most 
probably, an overflowing crop- 
Many shoots will shew three bunches 
of fruit, and here and there, on 
some, will be found even four, 
^th. The shoots will now push so rapidly, 
as to require almost daily inspection. 
Nail the future bearers firmly, and 
if any of them be disposed to grow 
long-jointed, bend them a little out 
of their former direction, every time 
they are nailed ; this will soon check 
their growth, and ensure the de- 
velopement of full-sized fruit-buds, 
Some of the strongest shoots, will, 
perhaps, grow in an adverse direc- 
tion to the surface of the wall ; if 
so, these must be managed at the 
outset, with more than ordinary 
care. For the purpose of inducing 
them to grow close to the wall, pro- 
vide a sufficient number of shreds 
from twelve to eighteen inches in 
length, or longer, if required ; and 
as soon as any shoot which has thus 
pushed, has attained the length of 
fifteen, or not more than eighteen 
inches, put a shred, sufficiently 
long, carefully round that part of 
it that is nine or ten inches from 
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the old wood, out of which it has 
grown, and, drawing it out of its 
natural position about an inch 
towards the wall, nail it firmly. In 
the course of two or three days, 
the shoot will have taken a direc- 
tion towards the wall, it may then 
have another shred put round it 
much shorter than the first, and 
somewhat nearer the extremity of 
the shoot. Repeat tliis operation 
two or three days afterwards, if re- 
quired, and the shoot will then 
grow close to the surface of the 
wall. 

The tendrils that pusii from the 
footstalks of the bunches of fruit, 
must now be pinched off. 

The lateral or side shoots, also 
which are now pushing vigorously, 
must be pinched off about an inch 
beyond the first joint, as soon as 
they are about^wr inches in lengtli, 
but such as are near any bunches 
of fruit, should not be thus topped, 
till they are about six inches In 
length, as their foHage will then be 
of greater use in protecting the 
fruit. It must be observed, that 
the lateral shoots are not on any 

K i 
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account to be pulled off, as they 
are intimately connected with the 
organization of the buds j being 
B| evidently intended to carry off tlie 

superabundant sap generated at the 
joints of the shoots, and to return 
to them an increased portion of 
elaborated juice. 
June 3rd. The Tendrils will now grow rapidly, 
and must therefore be attended to 
without delay. As soon as they 
are about six inches long, pinch 
them off to within about liali' an 
inch of the shoots. If neglected, 
they will in a short time entwine 
themselves round the adjacent 
shoots, and cripple them. 

Keep the surface of the border 
open, and free from weeds, as be- 
fore directed. 

Now, as the comparative size and 
vigour of the young shoots will be 
distinctly seen, select for future 
bearers, the largest and most vigo- 
rous shoots, and such as are round, 
and short-jointed, and that are ap- 
propriately situated nearest to the 
stem of the vine. Nail all such 
very firmly to the wall, and, as be- 
fore directed, suffer no other shoot 
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of any description to be trained 
within five inclies of any one of 
these. On the careful observance 
of this point of culture, depends 
the certainty oi" tlie next year's 
crop. 

This is the earliest period that 
any part of the old wood of the vine 
can be cut out without the risk of 
bleeding. If, therefore, too much 
of the preceding year's wood has 
been inadvertently nailed in, or if 
any other cause exist, that may 
render it necessary to take off any 
of the principal limbs of the vine, 
they may now be cut out with 
safety. 

As the shoots will now be pusliing 
with the utmost vigour, all such as 
have fruit on them, and that are not 
intended to be retained for future 
bearers, must be pinched off about 
an inch beyond the first joint above 
the last bunch of fruit. The object 
in view in doing this, is to prevent, 
as much as possible, any unneces- 
sary expenditure of sap, and, also, 
to cause it to flow with greater force 
into the fruit, and the future bearing- 
shoots. TJiis operation being per- 
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formed, all nailing will now cease, 
except that required for the future 
bearers. If any useless shoots are 
to be found in any part of the vme, 
rub them otf immediately. 
IJth. The vegetation of the vine being now 
in its highest vigour, daily inspec- 
tion will be necessary. The future 
bearing shoots, being, in general 
upwards of tiu-ee feet in length, and 
liaving full-sized leaves, the wind 
lias a proportionate power over 
them, and unless kept firmly nailed 
to the wall, they will be in gieat 
danger of being blown down and 
broken off, if a high wind should 
arise. To prevent this, nail them 
hereafter every nine inches of 
growth, with strong linen or cotton 
shreds, doubling the edges over, 
and driving the nails with consider- 
able force through the four thick- 
nesses. Take care, also, to drive 
the nails on each side of every 
shoot in alternate succession, so 
that no two following nails shall be 
on the same side of any shoot. 
Qith. The fruit will now be in blossom, and 
continue so in succession, till the 
latter part of the next month. 
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During this period, great care must 
be taken, not to touch the bunches, 
lest this beautiful process of vege- 
table life, be thereby marred, and 
rendered abortive. Keep the bor- 
der free from weeds, and the sur- 
face loose and open ; and look over 
tiio vine dally, as it will now be 
pushing in every direction with the 
greatest vigour. 

The tendrils, also, will grow with 
surprising rapidity, and quickly 
curl round, and injure the neigh- 
bouring foliage, unless constantly 
looked after, and pinched off, as 
before directed. 
Ju(y 1st. The firuit beuig now in full blossom, 
will yield a most delightful i'ra- 
gi'ance. Take care that the bunches 
are not bantUed, nor in any way 
disturbed, till the berries are set. 

The lateral shoots which were 
topped some time since, will now 
be sending forth fresh shoots from 
tlieir terminal buds. Pinch off all 
these succession shoots just above 
their first joints, as before ; and if 
any should hereafter break again, 
pincli them back in like manner 
throughout the season. 
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Pay great attention to the future 
bearing-shoots, and nail them firmly, 
as directed June 17th. 
Sth. Continue daily inspection, as the vine 
will still grow most vigorously, and 
if neglected, useless shoots, laterals, 
and tendrils, will speedily appear in 
all parts of it. The bunches first in 
blossom, will now begin to have 
their berries set. 
15th. Keep the border clear of weeds, by 
hoeing or forking up the surface, 
which will admit the sun's rays to 
pass through it, and thereby warm 
and cherish the surface roots. 

The blossoming being now nearly 
over, the berries will be setting in 
rapid succession. As soon, there- 
fore, as they have all grown to the 
size of very small peas, an estimate 
must be made as near as possible, 
of the weight which the whole crop 
would ultimately attain, if suffered 
to remain and ripen ; and the ex- 
cess, if any, above the quantity 
which the vine can mature, agree- 
ably to the scale given in page SO, 
must be cut off. This is a most 
important operation, and one that 
cannot be delayed without mate- 
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rially compromising the health of 
the vine. In some instances, the 
excess, perhaps, wUl be but trifling, 
while, in others, it will probably be 
very great. I have frequently had 
young vines, produce from eighty 
to a hundred fuU-sized bunches of 
grapes each, which, if matured, 
would have weighed, at least, sixty 
pounds ; while, their individual 
strength was not equal to the ripen- 
ing of more than a fourth part of 
thatqmuitity. In such cases, three 
bunches out of every four, have 
been cut off. In reducing the 
number of bunches, get rid of the 
smallest, and the ragged and uneven 
ones, if any, and, also, all sucli as 
hang too far distant from the wall, 
to have the full benefit of the 
warmth and reflection of it ; and 
select to remain, those which are 
largest in size and berry, taking 
care that they be distributed over 
the vine, as equally as possible. 

Many sorts of grapes frequently 
produce on the footstalks of the 
bunches of fruit, a small supple- 
mentary bunch, consisting of a few 
grapes at the end of a long slender 
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stalk, constituting a sort of bastard 
" shoulder." When such an appen- 
dage to a bunch is protruded, it 
should be cut off, as the berries on 
it seldom come to perfection, while 
they unprofitably consume a portion 
of the nourishment destined for the 
bunch itself. 
Q2nd. Now that the bunches have been re- 
duced to their proper number, exa- 
mine the vine, and see if there be 
any vacancies in the foliage, through 
which, any of the bunches are ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun ; 
and if 80, unnail the adjacent shoots, 
and rc-nail them in sucli positions, 
as will effectually shade the fruit. 
If, however, this cannot conve- 
niently be done, put a long narrow 
slired round the foot stalks of such 
bunches as are thus exposed, and, 
drawing them gently aside, nail 
them in a position, in which the 
adjacent leaves will shade them. 
In doing this, take care not to twist 
or injure the footstalks, nor draw 
them too far out of tlieir natural di- 
rection, which would derange their 
functions j as, through these very 
slender, but beautifully constituted 
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organs, must flow the chief part of 
the nourishment, required to bring 
the fruit to perfection. Observe, 
also, that in no instance should there 
be more than the thickness of one 
leaf to shade the fruit. The solar 
rays, being thus transmitted through 
the medium of the leaves, are di- 
vested of their scorching effect, and 
are also modified in such a manner, 
as to operate most beneficially on 
the swelling of the berries. Grapes 
tliat are exposed to the direct ope- 
ration of the sun's rays, scarcely 
ever attain their proper size or fla- 
vour } while, on the contrary, the 
finest and most highly flavoured 
fruit, will uniformly be found, to 
hang in close contact with the wall, 
and to be moderately shaded by the 
leaves. The leaves, also, not only 
serve as a chastened medium for 
the solar rays to pass through, but 
they prevent, in a considerable de- 
gree, the heat from escaping from 
the wall, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, make the temperature of 
the air in which the fruit grows, 
warmer than that of the atmosphere, 
they also protect the fruit from the 
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effects of hail, and from continual 
and heavy rains ; which, in the lat- 
ter part of the season, when it is 
ripe, are advantages that cannot be 
too highly appreciated. It may, 
therefore, be considered, as an im- 
portant, and, indeed, an indispensa- 
ble point of culture, that all the 
fruit of a vine, ought, from the mo- 
ment of its coming into blossom, 
till it be ripened and gathered, to 
be shaded by a surface of continu- 
ous single leaves, so that no part of 
it can be seen by an observer, witli- 
out pulling them aside. It is true, 
that the shape of the leaves prevents 
any species of training, so disposing 
them, as to present one continued 
single-leaf surface, but though this 
point of perfection cannot be at- 
tained, yet, the nearer you approach 
to it, the better the culture will be. 
th. Pay great attention to the future 
bearing-shoots, which will now be 
of considerable length, and if not 
nailed firmly to the wall, will be in 
danger of being blown down, if a 
strong wind should arise. If any of 
them be disposed to grow long- 
jointed, curve them in the training, 
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which, by compressmg tlie sap ves- 
sels, will immediately cause the sap 
to accumulate, and produce short- 
jointed wood. 

Keep laterals, tendrils, and use- 
less shoots of every description, in 
constant check. 

The grapes will now be as large 
as small peas, they must, there- 
fore, be thinned on the bunches 
without loss of time. For this pur- 
pose provide a pair of sliarp-pointed 
scissors, that will cut well at the 
points ; and at this first thinning, 
commence with the bunches that 
are the most forward in growth, and 
reduce tlie number of berries full 
one half, cutting out all the smallest, 
and sucli as are too close together, 
so that they may be equally distri- 
buted on the bunches. And in thin- 
ing such sorts as set thickly, or that 
cluster, care must be taken to reduce 
the munber of berries in the vicinity 
of the stalks to such an extent, as to 
admit a free passage for the circula- 
tion of the air directly through the 
bunches, and for the admission of 
the solar heat to all the innermost 
berries. This will be found necessary 
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to ensure an equal degree of matu- 
rity and flavoiu* to all the berries 
of a bunch. 

This thinning of the berries, is 
one of the most necessary, and 
most beneficial operations, in the 
whole culture of the vine. No 
grapes can be produced fit for the 
table without it. It increases the 
size of the berries, improves their 
flavour, hastens the period of their 
ripening, by preventing their clus- 
tering, enables a vine to mature a 
much greater weight of fruit, and 
counteracts in a considerable de- 
gree, those exhausting effects, which 
the perfecting of it would other- 
wise produce on the vital energies 
of the plant. It is a species of 
pruning, indeed, and may not im- 
properly be called, pruning of the 
fruit, in contradistinction to the 
pruning of the wood. To form a 
proper estimate of the advantages 
of thinning the berries, it must be 
remembered, that during the spring 
of the year, and until the fruit has 
blossomed, and is fairly set, the 
vine has been emitting its shoots, 
principally by the aid of sap gene- 
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■ rated in it during the preceding 
year. In doing this, its vital ener- 
gies have not been taxed in the 
slightest degree ; for, if it had 
emitted a hundred shoots, and every 
shoot were a hundred feet long, 
the vine would not only not ^be 
weakened by them, but such shoots 
would form a certain index to its 
increasetl strengtii and vigour, cre- 
ated by a corresponding extension 
of its roots. But far different is 
the case, with respect to the pro- 
duction of the finiit, the perfecting 
of which, from the exhaustion it 
occasions to the vegetative powers 
of the plant, may be properly de- 
signated as a task. Other fruit 
trees are endowed with tlie faculty 
of throwing off to a considerable 
extent, any excess of fruit which 
they may shew at the commence- 
ment of the season, before its size 
is such as to draw on their vital 
energies, but no such faculty is pos- 
sessed by the vine. The absence 
of this, therefore, must be remedied 
by tlie cultivator, on whose know- 
ledge of the extent of the powers 
of matm'ation possessed by the vine, 

L 2 
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depends entirely the quality of the 
crop when perfected. Now, the 
primary object of every cultivator 
must undoubtedly be, to obtain 
every year in succession, the most 
valuable crop possible ; and the 
quaUties that confer value on a 
crop of grapes, are, first, high fla- 
vour ; secondly, large berries; third- 
ly, large bunches; and m proportion 
to the degree in which these three 
grand requisites are combined, will 
the crop become really valuable. 
And, that neither high flavour, nor 
large-sized berries, can be pro- 
duced without reducing the num- 
ber of them on the bunches, will 
appear evident for the following 
reasons ; — the fruit is perfected 
chiefly through the influence of the 
atmosphere, as the secret fluid 
attracted by it from the wood, is 
comparatively crude in its nature 
when it enters the berries : being 
then distributed through the almost 
innumerable vessels, which are most 
appropriately, and, indeed, most 
beautifully arranged just within the 
skins of the berries : it there be- 
comes gradually elaborated, by the 

12 
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processes of evaporation and ab- 
sorption, which are incessantly car- 
ried on through tlie combined 
agency of h'ght and air, stimulated 
by the direct rays of the sun. And 
in proportion to the energy with 
which these processes are con- 
ducted, will the berries increase in 
size and flavour. To generate an 
energetic action of these processes, 
tlierefore, it is necessary that the 
entire convex surface of every berry, 
should be exposed to the unim- 
peded influence of the grand agents 
above-mentioned ; and this cannot 
lie effected without reducing the 
number of berries on each bunch 
by tile aid of the scissors, to such 
an extent that tliey shall not touch 
each other until fldly ripened. Fur- 
tiier, it must be borne in mind, 
that tlie strength of the vine is not 
put in requisition in creating tlie 
pulp of the berries, but in per- 
fecting the seed. The former is 
the substance on which the latter 
feeds ; the number of seeds, there- 
fore, which the vine has to nourish, 
constitutes in reality, the true mea- 
sure of its task. And to render 
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the performance of this task as easy 
as possible, it is not enough that 
the bunches be reduced in number, 
so as to bring the whole crop within 
a given weight, but it is also equally- 
necessary that the number of berries 
should be lessened ; by which ope- 
ration, not only is great relief given 
to the vital powers of the vine, 
during the maturation of tlie fruit ; 
but the value of the crop becomes 
thereby doubled, and in many in- 
stances quadrupled, in consequence 
of the extraordinary increase in the 
size and flavour of the berries. 
August 5th. If the weather be hot and dry, sup- 
ply the border with liquid manure. 
To prevent this from being, to any 
extent, lost by evaporation, draw 
drills about eighteen inches or two 
feet apart, and a couple of inches 
deep ; and along these, pour the 
manure, holding the spout of the 
watering pot, with the rose taken 
ofF, close to the bottom of them, 
that the liquid may not wash the 
earth into a cream-Uke consistence, 
in which case it would cake toge- 
ther, and intercept the rays of the 
sun in pas,sing tlnough the surface 
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to the roots. When sufficient has 
been poured into one drill, rake 
the earth over it, and proceed in 
like manner till the whole border 
be manured. This operation, which 
should be done in the latter part 
of the day as soon as the sun has 
ceased shining on tlie border, may, 
if the state of the weather require 
it, be repeated every two or three 
days, from the time the fruit is first 
set until it becomes ripe, and it 
will be found veiy beneficial in 
promoting the swelling of the 
berries. 
l'2t/t. As the berries are now rapidly in- 
creasing in size, the thinning of 
them must be attended to every 
seven days, and if oftener, the 
better. This is rendered necessary, 
in consequence of the unequal man- 
ner in which they sometimes swell. 
If the berries on any given bunch 
be thinned, so that the remaining 
ones are all equal in size, it will 
generally be found, on inspecting 
it five or six days afterwards, that 
many of them have reiriained in 
point of size, stationary j while 
otiiers have grown, perliaps, "twice 
L 4. 
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as large as when previously thinned. 
In consequence of this the bunches 
require frequent examination, in 
order, that all such berries, as thus 
appear by their inferior size, to 
have been deprived of their portion 
of nourishment, may as speedily 
as possible be cut out. The oftener 
this is attended to the more rapidly 
will the remaining berries increase 
in size, and the finer will be their 
flavour when ripe. To lay down 
any rule, as to the number of ber- 
ries that should be cut out of any 
bunch of a given weight, is imprac- 
ticable. I have many tunes found, 
that of bunches of the Black Ham- 
burgh grape, with the berries well 
set, I have from first to last, cut 
out Jour out of every five ; while, 
on other bunches of the same sort 
having their berries not so thickly 
set, the diminution has been about 
three out oijive^ and sometimes not 
more than two out of that number. 
The best general rule that can be 
given, is, that the berries during 
the whole period of their growth, 
until after they have made their 
last swell, must never be suffered 
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to cluster, or to press t:iie sides of 
each other. 
19th. Continue to nail the future bearing- 
shoots firnil}', and keep in constant 
check all tendrils, and lateral and 
succession shoots, throughout the 
remaining part of the season. The 
growtli of these will now begin to 
decrease In vigour, in consequence 
of the fluids in the vessels of the 
plant being partially diverted in 
their course, and attracted to the 
fruit. 

Keep the border clear of weeds, 
and its surface loose and open, and 
suffer nothing to be on it, or near 
it, that can in the slightest degree, 
intercept the rays of the sun. Solar 
heat is now the grand desideratum. 

If the atmosphere be dry and 
arid, or if the weather be windy, 
evaporation will proceed at a pro- 
digious rate, and unless the nights 
be stUl and serene, and the dews 
very copious, the balance betwixt 
absorption and evaporation will be 
destroyed. To supply the waste, 
therefore, that will be thus occa- 
sioned in the juices of the vine 
during this critical period, let the 



fiiGagey and fruit be now anddiea 



border, in additioQ to the a|ipfica- 
ticii of bqmd iiianiife to die latto' 
as before cfirected. The atmo- 
i^ere oontigiioas to the ¥iiie, wiD 
be thereby rendered homid, aod 
thus offer a sopplj of moistiire, 
which the firfiage and finit will 
quickly and most advantageously 
absorb. 

The whole strength of the vine 
will now be put in requisition by 
the daily increasing size of the 
berries. Pay great attention, there- 
fore, to the thinning of them, and 
use the scissors vert/ freely. Re- 
member, that every berry cut out 
leaves its share of nourishment to 
be divided amongst the remaining 
ones. Leave none but the largest 
berries, and those as nearly as you 
can, at equal distances from each 
other on the bunches, bearing in 
mind, that two of the characteris- 
tics of a fine bunch of grapes, are 
large berries^ of equal size. 
fiGth, Now, as the period of ripening hastens 
on, the full benefit of the sun's rays 
will be of the greatest advantage. 
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Take care, therefore, that no por- 
tion of the fruit be shaded by more 
than the consistence of a single 
leaf. If, through inattention in 
training the shoots, the leaves 
should be too crowded in any part, 
the former must be loosened from 
the wall, and re-nailed at a proper 
distance from each other, as the 

. leaves must not on any account be 
pulled off Stripping off the leaves, 

' for the purpose of exposing the 
fruit to the direct rays of the sun, 
under the mistaken notion, that it 
will thereby ripen earlier, is a prac- 
tice that cannot be too strongly 
condemned. The value of the 
leaves in protecting the fruit, has 
already been pointed out, it is only 
necessary, therefore, further to re- 
mark, tliat, as the greater portion 
of the secretions of the plant is 
prepared in the leaves, every leaf 
tliat is pulled off, not only greatly 
injines the vegetation of the vine ; 
but the bud at the base of the foot- 
stalk of the leaf, by being deprived 
of its principal source of nourish- 
ment is crippled in its growth, and 
otherwise seriously injured in its 
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vitality. Moreover, if a leaf that 
is growing near to, and on the 
same shoot as a bunch of fruit, be 
pulled off, the ripening of the latter 
will not only be thereby actually 
retarded, instead of being hastened, 
but the berries, will, in consequence, 
never attain their proper size or 
flavour. 

Bloom on the berries will begin 
to appear about this time, in con- 
sequence of which the bunches 
must be hereafter handled as lightly 
as possible, that no more of it may 
be rubbed off, than can well be 
avoided. 

Continue to use the scissors 
freely in thinning the berries, which 
must on no account be neglected, 
as, in a few days, the operation will 
be of no use. Do not suppose, 
that, by thus continually reducing 
the number of the berries, the 
weight of the bunches will be les- 
sened, for, quite the reverse will be 
the case ; if the thinning be ju- 
diciously performed, every bunch 
will ultimately weigh more than it 
otherwise would do, were the whole 
of the berries suffered to remain. 
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The grapes are now, what is 
technically called "stoning" ; that 
is, the seeds or stones enclosed 
in the berries, being in the last 
stage of their growth, are in the act 
of being perfected ; which when 
completed is immediately followed 
by a change of the pulp from a 
state of acidity to one of a sugary 
sweetness. During this process of 
stoning, which lasts, in general, 
about twenty-eight days, the ber- 
ries appear to be at a stand in their 
growth, and do not perceptibly in- 
crease in size. 
September ^nd. Now pinch off the extremity 
of every future bearing-shoot, about 
an inch beyond the last joint, and 
nail the shoot firmly directly below 
that joint. This operation, by 
stopping the sap, causes it to accu- 
mulate in the buds, and thereby 
hastens the maturation of the wood. 
The sooner, indeed, the fliture 
bearers are thus stopped in their 
growth, the better, but if done before 
this time, there is danger that the 
buds will prematurely burst. 

As the berries are now about to 
make tlieir last swell, the thinning 
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of them must be completed. Ex- 
amine the bmiches, therefore, very 
carefully, and if you meet with any 
berries, about which a doubt may 
exist, as to whether they ought to 
be cut out or not, give the vine in 
all such cases, the benefit of that 
doubt, and cut them out accord- 
ingly. Be assured, that by so 
doing, you will ultimately gain both 
in weight and flavour. 
9th. The process of stoning being com- 
pleted, the grapes will now begin 
to ripen. This will be first indi- 
cated, by the skins of the berries 
becoming in a slight degree trans- 
parent, and in black grapes, also, 
by a beautiful purple tinge appear- 
ing on those that are the most 
forward. As soon as this change 
takes place, no reduction of the 
number of berries on a bunch, 

will increase the size of the re- 
mainder. 

They should be finally thinned, 

therefore, before they . begin to 

swell ofl; after which, indeed, the 

bunches should never be handled 

at all, except for the purpose of 

cutting out such berries, as may 
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from time to time, be injured by 
insects, birds, or otherwise. 
I6th. As the grapes will now be getting ripe 
pretty generally, all watering must 
cease, both of the foliage and the 
border. A moist atmosphere is 
tlie most favourable to the gi-owth 
of the berries, from the period of 
their setting, to that of making 
their last swell, after which, neither 
the atmosphere, nor the soil, can 
be well too dry. 

Large-sized bunches, or such as 
weigh not much less than a pound, 
must now be eased in their posi- 
tion, previously to their becoming 
fully ripe. To do this, unnail each 
shoot on which a bunch of this 
description may be hanging, to the 
extent of about a foot on each side 
of it. Then, betwixt the slioot and 
the wall, and near to the footstalk of 
the bunch, insert a piece of wood 
cut in the shape of a narrow wedge 
about a couple of inches in length, 
and an inch and a half in depth at 
the thick end, or deeper, if the 
bunch be veri/ large. After which 
re-nail the shoot, using fresh shreds 
as much longer than the former 
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the waQ, wincby when the ber- 
ries are folhr zipe^ would cause 
manr of tfaem to be bruised and 
spoiled. 

The change which the pulp of 
the firuit undergoes, at the comple- 
tion of the ripening process, is 
highlv interesting. It is marked 
in all bunches that have been pro- 
perly thinned, by an extraordinary 
increase in the »ize of the berries, 
in a short space of time ; the natural 
consequence of the sudden expan- 
sion of the pulp, arising, partly 
from the seed being perfected, and, 
therefore, no longer consuming any 
portion of it for its nourishment ; 
and partly from the continued ac- 
tion of the solar rays on the full- 
sizcd berries. I have frequently 
had berries of the Black Hamburgh 
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sort, swell in size in the course of 
a few days, from a circumference 
of two inches to one of three, be- 
ing an increase of one half. 
23rd. As the nights will now be getting longer 
than the days, the cold will increase; 
in consequence of which, the border 
must not be forked up any more, 
during the remahider of the season. 
Keep the surface of it, however, 
free from weeds, and from decayed 
leaves, which latter, if suffered to 
accumulate, will not only intercept 
the rays of the sun, but also serve 
as a harbour for the snails, and 
these vermin, if not prevented, will 
do great damage to the fruit, espe- 
cially in showery weather. 

As the grapes are now rapidly 
approaching to maturity, they will 
present a sight of the most gratify- 
ing description. The beautifiil 
symmetry of the berries, the elegant 
form of the clusters, and tiie grace- 
ful manner in which they are sus- 
pended from the branches, are in 
strict unison with the delicious 
flavour of the fruit, and challenge, 
alike, our grateful admiration. 
30t/i. Examine the bunches frequently, for 
the purpose of cutting out injured 
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and decayed berries, wiiich, if suf- 
fered to remain, will quietly aifect 
all the adjoining ones. 

The fruit will now, most pro- 
bably, be attacked by birds and 
insects ; if so, means must be used 
to protect it. If a few wide- 
mouthed bottles containing sugared 
beer, be hung up in different parts 
of the vine, great numbers of wasps 
and flies will be enticed into them 
and destroyed. Butif these insects 
beverynumerous,thiswi[l only prove 
a partial protection. Tlie bundles 
must be bagged, or the entire vine 
covered with bunting, or some 
other fabric of a similar description, 
and this will at the same time pro- 
tect the fruit from tlie attacks of 
birds. 

If the former mode be resorted 
to, tlie best sort of bags tliat can be 
used for that purpose, are those 
made of hair cloth. The texture 
of these, being open, and their 
fabric stiflj the sides of them stand 
out at a distance from the beriies, 
and thus a free circulation of air is 
permitted round the surface of the 
latter, which has the effect of keep- 
ing them dry and in good preser- 
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vation. If hair cloth bags, however, 
cannot be procured, crape bags, 
may be used instead ; but it must 
be observed, that, whatever sort 
may be used, they must be taken 
off every four or five days, in order 
to examine the bunches, and to cut 
out decayed berries, if any should 
appear. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the bags should be made large, 
that they may be taken off and put 
on aguui, with ease and_ facility. 
If teh bunches of fruit, however, 
be numerous, it will be much 
easier, and better, indeed, to pro- 
tect the vine with a covering of 
bunting, or leno, or of some other 
fabric that is thin, and also open in 
its texture. But, as the exclusion of 
air thus occasioned, will operate in- 
juriously with respect to the keep- 
ing of the fruit, if tlie covering be 
continually kept on, it will be neces- 
sary to remove it every night, and 
replace it in the morning ; or, if it be 
temporarily nailed to the top of the 
wall, which is the better way, it can 
be drawn up, and let down again as 
circumstances may require. If this 
u 2 
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be not attended to, it will be found, 
that the covering, by excluding the 
air, wiU cause the fruit to lose its 
flavour, and to decay. 

It must also be mentioned, that 
rats and mice are very fond of 
grapes, and that when they attack 
them, they destroy a great quantity 
in a short space of time. The 
visits of these vermin, though made 
generally in the dark, may soon be 
detected, by hying in the evening, 
a Unen or other cloth along the 
border close to the wall, and di- 
rectly under the fruit, and if it be 
attacked by them in the night, 
their dung dropped while con- 
suming the firuit, wUl invariably be 
found on the cloth in the morning. 
If it should appear that they infest 
the fruit, prompt means must be 
taken to destroy them, for they 
travel with the greatest facility over 
every branch of the vine, from one 
extremity of it to the other, and 
will, most assuredly, if not pre- 
vented, speedily devour the whole 
crop. Amongst the means which 
may be resorted to, to ensure their 
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destruction, may be employed with 
advantage, the laying of poison on 
the branches contiguous to the 
fruit, and also the setting of traps 
well baited with fresh toasted 
cheese, and secured to the wall 
close to the main branches of the 
vine, along which it is supposed 
they go, to commit their depre- 
dations. 
Octoberfth. Continue to remove decayed leaves 
from the border, and suffer nothing 
to "accumulate on it that can either 
shade it, or harbour the snails. If 
these are not prevented, they will 
soon find hiding places in the vi- 
cinity of the wall, and in the night, 
and also in wet weather, will crawl 
up the surfaceof it,andcommitgreat 
havock amongst the fruit. To pre- 
vent this, the wall should be care- 
fully looked over every three or four 
days, and when the weather is wet, 
every day will not be too often. 
A full-grown shell-snail will destroy 
a large bunch of grapes in twenty- 
four hours. This fact will shew 
the necessity of looking sharply 
after these vei-min. 
ai 3 
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Take care not to cut any of the 
fruit until it be thoroughly ripe. 
This is so often done, that it de- 
serves to be mentioned as one of 
the many capital errors, that are 
committed, almost universally, in 
the culture of the vine. There is 
a certain point of time, when grapes 
attain their highest degree of ma- 
turity, but that is hot when they 
first appear to be ripe, but a consi- 
derable period afterwards. There 
are so many circumstances, however, 
that influence the ripening of grapes, 
on open walls, that it is impossible 
to lay down any rule for deter- 
mining the precise period, when 
they will have reached their extreme 
point of maturity. The season, the 
soil, the culture, the sort of grape, 
and, lastly, the aspect, modified as 
this is by a variety of local circum- 
stances, either accelerate or retard 
the maturity of the fruit, as they 
combine, favourably or unfavour- 
ably. It is seldom indeed, that all 
the fruit of a vine becomes ripe at 
the same period of time. And it is 
worthy of remark, also, that every 
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bunch of grapes ripens progressively, 
beginning first at what is called " the 
shoulders," or that part next to the 
footstalk, and proceeding downwards 
to the extremity of the buncli. And 
so slowly is this process carried on 
in backward seasons, and in un- 
favourable aspects, that there is fre- 
quently, from ten to fifteen days' 
difference in the time betwixt the 
ripening of the shoulders and that 
of the extremity of the same bunch 
of fruit. And if a vine be over- 
cropped to any extent, its vital 
energies will be cxliausted before 
the process of maturation is com- 
pleted, in which case, the extremi- 
ties of the bunches never ripen, but 
shrivel and decay. ■ Without, there- 
fore, venturing to give any very spe- 
cific directions with respect to the 
vintage, it may be laid down as a 
good general rule, applicable in most 
cases, that after the period when 
all the berries of a bunch of grapes 
have first become apparently ripe, 
tlie bunch ought to remain on the 
vine a month longer, in order, that, 
by the continued action of the solar 
rays, the watery portion of the puip 
M 4 
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may be evaporated, and the sugary 
portion thereby relatively increased. 

It is of great importance, also, in 
gathering tlie fruit, that it be cut 
in dry weather, on the warmest days 
that can be selected, and not till 
after the morning dew has been 
entirely dissipated. The juice of 
grapes is materially concerned in 
these respects, for, if the weather 
be very damp and foggy for two or 
three days in succession, or, if a 
heavy rain continue for twenty-four 
hours, or longer, the water in the 
berries will be considerably in- 
creased, and their flavour and sweet- 
ness proportionately diminished. 

Such branches of the vine as have 
no fniit on them, sliould now, with- 
out loss of time, he subjected to tlie 
operation of the pruning knife. 
l*//t. In dry weather examine the bunches 
fiequently, and carefully cut out all 
decayed berries. Protect the fiuit, 
also, as fast as it ripens, from the 
wasps, flies, &c. 

If tlie extremities of any of the 
bunches are not yet ripened, cut 
them oflT immediately, as the few 
berries growing on them, will, if 
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suffered to remain, cost the vine a 
greater effort to mature them, than 
three or four times the same num- 
ber has, that are situated near the 
footstalks. 
Keep the border clear of weeds, and 
as soon as decayed leaves ajipear on 
it, remove them immediately, and 
continue so to do, until all the fruit 
be cut. 

The beneficial effects of shading 
the fruit with a continuous surface 
of leaves, will now be distinctly seen. 
Grapes so protected, will uniformly 
befound to ripen eaiUer, to be larger 
in size, and better flavoured, and to be 
covered with a bloom, nearly, if not 
quite, equal to that on grapes ripen- 
ed under glass. The leaves will, 
also, be of great advantage in keep- 
ing the fruit dry and warm, and in 
protecting it from the injurious 
effects of heavy rains, whicii is of 
great consequence ; for, if the fruit 
be kept rfn/, it will remain on the 
vine in good condition, and preserve 
its flavour for a long time yet to 
come. But, if it be exposed .to the 
effects of every rainy day and night, 
all the previous good culture will 
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be lost, and nothing will prevent a 
great portion of it from perishing, 
independently of the consideration, 
that the remainder will be greatly 
deteriorated in flavour from the 
effects of the wet. 

In gathering the fruit as it be- 
comes ripe, it will be best to choose 
first, such bunches as hang within 
two feet of the ground, the berries 
on these being apt to rot, in con- 
sequence of the damp exhalations 
that now begin to rise from it ; and, 
next, all such as are on the upper 
part of the wall above six feet from 
the ground, (if the wall reach that 
height,) these being exposed to the 
injurious elffects of the wind ; thus 
leaving to be gathered last, those 
bunches that hang from two to six 
feet from the bottom of the wall. 
If the wall have a projecting coping, 
the fruit on it will keep much longer 
than on a wall that is destitute of 
such a protection. 
Q8th. The leaves will now begin to fall pretty 
fast, and where a good collection of 
vines are planted, the great variety 
of tints and shades of colour of the 
leaves, in their different stages of 
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decay, will present a pleasing object 
to the eye, and ofler to the mind an 
interesting subject of contemplation. 
Tlie tine dark purple red of the 
claret grape leaves, contrast charm- 
ingly with the bright yellow shades 
of the white Sweetwater, and tlie 
rich Vermillion tints of the black 
muscadine. 
November Mh. As long as any bunches of fruit 
remain, they must be examined 
every three or four days, and all 
decayed berries carefully cut out. 

The wasps and flies that now re- 
main, will be too weak to injure 
the fruit. If, covering tlie vine, 
therefore, or bagging the branches, 
have been resorted to, to protect 
the fruit, it should now be discon- 
tinued, and netting substituted in 
its stead. Nets offer but little ob- 
struction to the fi'ee circulation of 
the air, the benefit of which will 
now be more than ever necessary 
to keep the fruit dry. In putting 
the netting on, great care must be 
taken, that the extremities of it are 
in close contact with the wall, and 
the body of it a sufficient distance 
iiom its siirtiice that tlie birds may 
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be prevented from getting inside, 
or picking the berries through the 
meshes. To effect this latter object, 
procure some sticks or bits of lath, 
about afoot in length, and, making 
the ends smooth, cut a notch or 
two at one end of each of them. 
Put the smooth ends against the 
wall, and the notched ones against 
the netting, which must be stretched 
out sufficiently far from the wall, 
to admit of the sticks being per- 
pendicular to the surface of it. 
Place the cords of the netting in the 
notches, and the sticks will then 
keep their position. The netting 
will thus be in a strain, and at a 
sufficient distance from the fixiit to 
keep it out of the reach of the birds. 
These precautions will be found 
necessary, as the delicious flavour 
of the grapes now makes them an 
object of intense desire, to a nume- 
rous class of birds that frequent the 
garden. 

These littie feathered creatures 
having been industriously engaged, 
during the preceding part of the 
year, in rendering the most im- 
portant services to man, by desti'oy- 
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ing the larvae of a host of insects 
that prove destructive to vegetation, 
now come to enjoy tlieir share of 
the bounties of Providence ; and it 
would, perhaps, be difficult to prove, 
that their claim is not as well 
founded, as that of the lords of the 
creation. They waste, however, 
and spoil so much, in comparison 
with what they really eat, that no 
other course can be pursued, than 
that of rejecting their claim alto- 
gether. Amongst these claimants, 
the blue titmouse, (torn tit) parus 
cceruleasy will, in general, be found 
to be the most persevering. This 
elegant little bird visits the grapes 
about the middle of October, and 
selects the ripest for examination. 
If the flavour be agreeable, the 
work of destruction conmiences, 
but if not, an interval of a week or 
ten days elapses, when a second 
examination takes place, and the 
fruit being then ripe, the banquet 
begins, by Ms attacking invariably 
the finest grapes on the vine, and 
consuming about a sixth part of 
each berry, leaving the other five- 
sixths to rot and waste. After this. 
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he never ceases to pay his daily 
visits, as long as a single bunch re- 
mains, and the slightest chance 
appears, of a possibility of getting 
at it. 

As soon as any shoots are divested 
of! their fruit, they should be pruned 
immediately. 
11th. Fall of the leaf. This interesting event 
takes place in general about this 
time. In well sheltered situations, 
some \dnes will retain their foliage 
to the end of this month, but in 
aspects that are exposed to the 
effects of the wind, the leaves are 
generally shed in the early part 
of it. 

Afler the grapes have been de- 
prived of the protection of the 
leaves, they begin to lose both 
weight and flavour ; but if the aspect 
be favourable, and the wall have a 
projecting coping, they may be pre- 
served in pretty good condition a 
fortnight or three weeks longer, 
after which, however, no reliance 
can be placed on the continuance of 
their flavour, although, in some in- 
stances, when the weather is very 
favourable, and great care is Used 
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in keeping the grapes dry, and in 
protecting tliem by proper coverings 
from the effects of severe frosts, 
they may be kept on the vine in 
tolerable preservation till the begin- 
ning of January. 

Many methods have been devised 
to preserve grapes after they have 
been cut from the vine, but none 
that I am aware of, have ever proved 
very effectual. The best of tliese, 
however, will be found, I believe, 
to be that of cutting off an entire 
branch of the vine with the fruit 
upon it, and sealing the cut end 
with sealing wax, and then hanging 
it up in a dry and warm room, in 
which there is a pretty free circula- 
tion of air. Tlie greater quantity 
of wood that the branch contains 
behind the last bunch of fruit, the 
longer will tlie latter keep ; but it 
may be remarked, that with every 
precaution that can be taken, the 
fruit may, in general, be preserved 
much better by letting it remain 
on the vine, and protecting it by 
proper means from the severity of 
the weather. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GENERAL AUTUMNAL PRUNING. 

Many reasons of a decisive nature, point out 
the autumn as the proper season for pruning the 
vine. When, by judicious management, the 
branches of a vine are kept within a small com- 
pass, its vegetative powers become exceedingly 
vigorous ; and the quantity of superabundant 
wood that is necessary to be cut out at the close 
of every season, being, in general, very great in 
proportion to that which is retained, the number 
of channels for the future ascent of the sap be- 
comes, after the general pruning, proportionably 
limited. In consequence of this, the sap acquires 
at its rising, a corresponding increase of strength 
and velocity ; and unless the vine be pruned 
early in the autumn, in order that the utmost 
possible period of time may intervene, to harden 
the extremities and such other parts of the 
branches as the pruning knife has passed over, 
previously to the ascent of the sap in the follow- 
ing spring, the sap, at its rising, will burst through 
the wounds, and the vine will bleed profusely at 
all points. To guard against the occurrence of 

7 
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this very injiarious casualty, there is no other 
way than to prune at the eariiest period possible 
in the autumn. 

Tiie sooner, also, that the vine is pruned in 
the fall of the year, the earlier will its buds un- 
fold in the ensuing spring ; the cause of which 
may be thus explained. The buds, from their 
first developement, are endowed with the power 
of attracting a sufficient quantity of the juices erf 
the plant, to nourish them, and to promote their 
growtli. But this power, although it gradually 
increases with their growth, is Iield in subjection 
throughout the summer, by a similar, but superior 
power, possessed by the fruit, which in an extra- 
ordinary degree diverts the fluitls of the plant, 
and appropriates them to its own growth and 
maturation. As soon, however, as the fruit is 
ripened, this power which it previously possessed, 
becomes nearly extinct, and the fluids of the 
plant are then chiefly appropriated to the nourish- 
ment of the buds, and to the growth of the roots 
and branches. Now, as tiie gi-eat effort of the 
vine in ripening its fruit, is made, either before 
the autumnal equinox, or immediately after it, 
while the sap is yet moving pretty briskly ; if 
the vine be pruned shortly after that period, the 
sap quickly accumulates in the shoots that are 
retained, and the buds attracting it very power- 
fully, rapidly advance in their growth and matu- 
ration. They thus steal a maich, as it were, on 
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their next year's vegetation. But if the vine be 
pnmed too earlj/y before the motion of the sap is 
sufficiently weakened, by the declining power of 
the sun, the buds then feed themselves torepletion, 
and prematurely burst. Hence, it follows, that 
the most advantageous period for the general 
pruning of the vine, must, undoubtedly, be that 
point of time, when the sap can be made to ac- 
cumulate in the buds in such quantity, as to 
increase them to their utmost possible size, 
without bursting them. And this point of time 
cannot with safety be considered as having arrived 
till the first of October. A single branch of a 
moderate-sized vine, may be cut out or shortened, 
as early as the middle of September, but the 
whole vine cannot be pruned, and its entire body 
of sap thereby suddenly checked in its motion, 
before the expiration of that month, without 
incurring very great risk of bursting the buds, 
independently, also, of giving to the vital powers 
of the plant an injurious shock, by performing 
such a severe operation prematurely. As soon, 
however, as the month of October commences, 
and the fruit is cut, the general pruning should 
be done, and the buds, in consequence, increasing 
in size by the accumulation of the sap, become 
thereby endowed with a greater degree of vitality, 
than they would otherwise possess. They are 
thus enabled to attract the sap at its rising, with 
more power, and consequently to expand them- 
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selves earlier, than the buds of a vine pruned 
later in the season ; and this is an advantage not 
to be estimated lightly, in a country where the 
summers are barely long enough to ripen the 
fruit. 

In addition to the foregoing reasons, others 
will hereafter incidentally appear, in favour of 
early autumnal pruning. 

In giving directions, for the general pruning 
of the vine, it is scarcely possible to lay down 
any rules for the guidance of the pruner, except 
such as are of general application. If the vine 
has been attended to throughout the summer, in 
the manner directed in the Calendarial Register, 
there will be, comparatively, little to do at the 
autumnal pruning. As vines, howe\'er, are 
managed in a great variety of ways, it appears 
necessary to give such directions as will apply in 
a general manner, to any vine, whatever may 
have been the method in whicli it has been pre- 
viously pruned and trained. 

Betbre doing this, however, a few observations 
may be made, relative to vines that have been 
suffered tocover a disproportionate extent of wall- 
ing, and which, have, as a necessary consequence, 
a great number of old, naked, and barren limbs, 
Vines of this description when their leaves are 
shed, present a perfect chaos of useless branches, 
the general appearance of which, bids defiance to 
any thing like systematic pruning. To give any 
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directions, therefore, that can be practically fol- 
lowed in the pruning of such vines, is next to 
impossible ; the only course that can be recom- 
mended to be adopted, with respect to any vine 
that is in this state, is to cut it down to a com- 
plete stump. By doing this, the fruit will be 
only sacrificed for one season, for the next year 
after this operation has been performed, the vine 
■will send forth an abundant quantity of tlie finest 
description of bearing-shoots, which, in the follow- 
ing year, will produce as much fruit, with only 
a tenth part of the trouble in the management 
of it, as could be obtained if the previous course 
of culture had been continued. There Is no 
other way, indeed, of renovating a vine than this, 
for no method of pruning that can be adopted, 
will ever get rid of the old blank wood, and pro- 
cure in its stead a proper supply of bearing- wood 
within a reasonable distance of the stem. Vines 
that are cut down in this manner, will frequently 
produce in tlie following summer, very fine bear- 
ing-shoots upwards of forty feet long. 

When it is deemed advisable, therefore, to 
renew the branches of a vine by thus cutting it 
down, the best time to perform the operation, is 
the latter part of the month of November. If 
the stem be short, cut it off about five inches 
above the groimd, but if it be long, leave it of 
such a height^ as it is intended to train the future 
bearing-wood to ; remembering, that whatever 
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portion of the naked stem be left, the shoots will 
in general, be emitted from the upper part o£ it. 
As soon as the vine is cut off, sear the wound 
well with a hot iron, and then seal the surface of 
it over with sealing wax, in order to prevent the 
sap at its rising, from bursting through. 

In the following spring a great number of buds 
will push, near the top of the stump, and these 
being allowed to swell sufficiently to shew their 
relative strength, as many of the strongest as are 
required, should be selected to remain, and all 
the rest rubbed off. The shoots being carefully 
trained throughout the summer, will present 
in the autumn an abundant choice for future 
bearers. 



N S 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE AUTUMNAL PRUNING. 

1a/. Every nail must be drawn from the wall, 
and every shred taken off the branches. This 
will give the vine great relief, the shreds having 
throughout the summer kept those parts of the 
branches which they have encircled, from the be- 
neficial influence of the sun and air. They, also, 
become the receptacles of numerous insects, and 
if woollen shreds have been used, they are very 
retentive of moisture, and if suffered to remain, 
would chill the juices of the vine, and thereby re- 
tard its vegetation in the spring. In unnailing 
the branches, care must be taken not to draw 
all the nails at once, as the former would be 
then left destitute of their necessary support. 
Unnail a part at a time, therefore, and having 
pruned that part, re-nail it in a temporary man- 
ner, before any other part of the vine be pruned, 
and so proceed till the whole be pruned. 
Observe, that every nail before it is drawn, must 
be driven farther into the wall, by a good blow 
or two on its head with the hammer, in order to 
disengage it from the mortar; otherwise, in 
drawing it out, portions of the mortar which 
adhere to it, will be drawn with it, and the joints 
of the wall will be thereby defaced and injured. 

^nd. Ascertain the girt of the stem, and 
calculate the quantity of fruit which the vine 

2 
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can mature in the following year, agreeably to 
the scale given in page 30, and, assuming (for 
the sake of making the operation clear,) that the 
strength of the vine is equal to the maturation 
of fifty pounds' weight of fruit, the number of 
buds that it will be adviaable to retain, to pro- 
duce that quantity, will be from ninety to a 
hundred. Now, before selecting the shoots that 
are to contain this number of buds, means must 
be taken to provide for a proper supply of future 
bearing-wood. For this purpose, choose some 
of the strongest current year's shoots that are 
situated neai-est to the stem of the vine, and at 
appropriate distances from each other, and cut 
each of these down to the two lowermost buds. 
The number of shoots to be thus spurred, must 
not be less than two, nor need they be more 
than six. Having thus provided for the supply 
of future bearing-wood, proceed in the next 
place, to select the shoots that are to be retained 
as fruit-bearers. In doing this, remember that 
good bearing-wood is almost invariably round 
and hard, of a good size, and short-jointed, with 
large prominent buds, that are, in general, rather 
round at their extremities. Bearing these qua- 
lities in mind, choose such shoots as answer this 
description, and that are situated nearest to the 
stem, but sufficiently distant from each other, to 
admit of their fruiting shoots being conveniently 
trained in the next summer, without being 
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crowded. Shorten each shoot to such part of 
it, as is sound and hard, retaining as many well- 
ripened buds as possible. Let tlie shoots be 
situated in equal numbers on each of the main 
branches ; for instance, if the vine contain 
only two arms, similar to Jigure 3, (page lOG,) 
and four bearing-shoots be retained, let two be 
situated on each arm ; also, let the two shoots 
on one arm contain the same number of buds, 
or nearly so, as the two on the other ann. 
Now, count the buds on each shoot, omitting 
the two bottom ones, and set apart tlie required 
number on thejewest shoots possible. Having 
done tliis, cut all the other parts of tlie vine 
entirely away, retaining only those, on which are 
situated these bearing-shoots and the spurs to 
produce future bearers ; the main object in view, 
being, io get rid of (he greatest quantity possible 
of old wood. But if any of the shoots that are 
to be thus cut away, should be favourably situ- 
ated for the production of bearing-shoots at some 
future period, leave on all such, the lowermost 
bud, but with respect to all the rest, cut them 
out close to their respective parent branches. 

Srd. Cut out from tlie bearing-shoots that are 
retained, all their lateral shoots, close to the 
bases of the buds, and also the remaining por- 
tions of the tendrils and footstalks of the 
bunches of fruit, (if any,) as well as all excres- 
cences, and every portion of dead wood that 
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remains in the vine. Prune them all smoothly, 
close to their parent branches, in a clean and 
workmanlike manner, leaving behind, no un- 
sightly ragged edges or extremities to disfigure 
the vine. 

A-th. If any part of the outer bark of the stem 
or branches be decayed, -which will be easily 
seen by its loose and ragged appearance ; peel 
or scrape off all such parts with a blunt-edged 
pocket knife, taking care not to wound, or in 
any way injure the live bark. The decayed 
bark, having lost its vitality, and with it, its 
power of resisting and throwing off the rain, 
becomes so highly retentive of moisture, as to 
be almost sobbing wet throughout the winter 
months, especially if several layers of it have been 
suffered to accumulate. In this state, if per- 
mitted to remain, it speedily generates moss, and 
becomes, also, the receptacle of innumerable in- 
sects. And it is contrary to every known prin- 
ciple of vegetable life, that a plant like the vine, 
which is a native of a warm climate, should ever 
flourish, while its stem and branches are thus 
encircled with a decayed bandage, covered with 
moss and saturated with moisture, which con- 
stantly chills its juices, and thereby paralyzes 
the beneficial effects of the sun and air, during 
a period of the year when tiiey are of the last 
importance to the health of the plant. The 
annual removal of the decayed bark, therefore, 
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may be regarded as a point of culture, that tends 
very greatly to promote the prosperous vege- 
tation of a vine. 

5th. The barkhig of the vine being finished, 
the whole operation will be completed, and the 
branches must then be nailed to the wall in a 
temporary manner. In doing this, remember, 
that the wind has very little power over the 
naked wood, and that, therefore, a few strong 
shreds nailed firmly over the branches at proper 
distances, will be sufficient to protect them. 
Let the bearing-shoots be nailed on those parts 
of the wall, where they will receive the greatest 
portion of the sun*s rays, without any regard to 
the situation which they will subsequently be 
made to occupy at the winter training. The 
vine, thus pruned, barked, and nailed, will be in 
readiness to receive the influence of the season 
at the earliest period possible, and will, through- 
out the winter, present a beautiful appearance of 
dormant vegetation. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
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December Isf. The winter being the proper 
time to manure tlic border, let it now be lightly 
forked up, and a good coating of manure laid 
over it about six inches deep, which will answer 
the two-fold purpose of enriching the border, and 
protecting the roots of the vine. It has been 
already stated, that, after a vine has been planted 
a few years, its roots will make their way up to 
the surface, if the border be not disturbed by 
cropping or digging ; but it is necessary to ob- 
serve, tliat when they are so situated, their tender 
fibres will inevitably perish, unless protected from 
severe weather, during the depth of tlie winter. 
To prevent this, therefore, and also to keep the 
roots as warm as possible, the border should be 
covered over througli this month, and the two 
ibllowing ones. For this purpose, long stable 
manure about half made, is the most suitable, as, 
from its spirituous nature, it will keep the soil 
wanner, and more effectually resist the frost and 
other unfavourable atmosplieric ciianges, than 
any other description of manure. If this, how- 
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ever, cannot conveniently be procured, the next 
best covering is that of dead leaves, which after 
they are decomposed, form a vegetable manure 
of the most fertilizing description. But if these 
cannot be obtained, any of the manures men- 
tioned as fit for top dressing, (page 67,) may be 
substituted. It must be observed, that, as the 
roots require to be kept as dry as possible in the 
winter, liquid manure should be used very 
sparingly during that period. 

The roots being thus protected, nothing more 
is required to be done, till the month of March. 

March 1st. If the season be forward, the 
vine must now be permanently trained, but if 
otherwise, that operation may be performed any 
time during tlie next fortnight. Observe, how- 
ever, that as soon as the buds liave swelled suffi- 
ciently to burst the extremities of their winter 
covering, the vine must be trained immediately ; 
for, if delayed, the buds will be liable to be rubbed 
off, in bending the shoots, and nailing them in 
their proper positions. 

This is the projjer time, also, previously to the 
vme being permanently trained for the season, to 
whitewash tiie wall, agreeably to the directions 
given in page Ji: 

In nailing the shoots in the manner directed 
in the Chapter on Training, use fresh shreds, and 
be careful not to put any round those parts of 
the vine, tliat have been at any previous time 
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covered with shreds. The training being finished, 
remove the covering from the border, leaving as 
much of it to remain, as may be advantageously 
mixed with the soU. Fork up tlie border, and 
mix the manure well with it : after which, rake 
the surface very smooth and clean. 

March 21s/. As soon after this time as the 
weather is dry, salt the border. For tliis purpose 
procure a gallon of salt for every square rod, and 
scatter it in tlie same manner as if it were 
seed, distributing it as equally as possible over 
the entire border. Tlien rake the surface very 
lightly, in order that the salt may be mixed with 
the soil. The application of salt to a vine border, 
is productive of the most beneficial effects. It 
prevents the growth of weeds, destroys the worms, 
keeps the surface open and clean, stimulates the 
growth of the vine, and ultimately enters largely 
into its constitution. Any substance, indeed, of 
a saline nature, the roots of vines seize upon 
with the greatest avidity. 

If, at the rising of the sap, the vine should 
bleed at any of the wounds made by pruning, or 
otherwise, put a piece of moistened bladder round 
the wounded part, and tie it closely and firmly, 
with strong thread well waxed with bees' wax. 
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NOTE. 

[The following chapter has been added to the present edi- 
tion, for the purpose of promoting the culture of the 
Vine in the various towns which are situated in the 
midland and southern parts of England, the inhabitants 
of which, are not, in general, aware, that that valuable 
plant may be planted, trained, and fruited against their 
houses and buildings with nearly as much facility and 
success, as in more favoured situations in the country. 
It is true, that single vines may already be found, 
growing here and there in most of the towns in the 
above-mentioned districts, not excepting the metropolis 
itself; but the method in which they are cultivated, is 
such, as not only to render them very unsightly appen- 
dages to the buildings against which they are trained, 
but to reward the cultivator with only a small portion 
of fruit, at the disproportionate cost of a vast deal of 
time and trouble. To the necessary consequences of 
such a mode of culture, the fact may, no doubt, be at- 
tributed, that the number of vines growing in those 
situations, is, comparatively speaking, so very small ; 
such examples being much better calculated to deter, 
than to invite imitation. 

Vines, however, cultivated agreeably to the direc- 
tions contained in the foregoing pages, produce, annu- 
ally, large quantities of fruit, within a small extent of 
surface, and are, moreover, in any situation, and espe- 
ciall}' in a public one in a town, exceedingly interesting 
objects to behold in every season of the year. And to 
the lover of nature, what sight can surpass that of a 
vine, covered with its beautiful foliage, and laden with 
its elegant and delicious fruit? Even to those who 
reside in the country, and are familiar with the beauties 
of the vegetable world, such a sight scarcely ever fails 
to impart the highest gratification. But to the inhabit 
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tants of a town, who seldom participate in anjr species 
of horticultural enjoymeut, what a source of pleasure 
would it DOt be, to witness a portion of the surface of 
their dwellings covered annually with fine crops of 
grapes? And who can contemplate, throughout the 
progress of every returning season, the beautiful elabo- 
rations of nature in the successive developement of the 
bud, the leaf, the blossom, and the fruit of the vine, 
without emotions of the purest gratification ? 

ThoEe, and those only, who are pent up within the 
precincts of a town, and perpetually harassed with the 
cares of business, the calls of which seldom permit 
ihem to quit the busy haunts of their fellow men Co 
catch a glimpse of the beauties of nature,— such only, 
know how cheering to the feelings is the contemplation 
of the growth and formation of even the most trifling 
production of the vegetable kingdom. To all such, 
therefore, the culture of the vine presents a means of 
enjoyment of the most gratifying description. No 
othersort of fruit-tree can be planted with the slightest 
prospect of success in the paved and public streets of 
a town ; but the vine surmounts all obstacles, and 
thrives in almost every situation, where the hand of 
man ts held out to protect it from injury, and to guide 
it in its growth by a judicious course of culture. 

In order, therefore, to facilitate the more general 
introduction of vines into towns, and to enable such of 
the inhabitants thereof as possess the requisite local 
advantages of site and aspect, to plant and cultivate 
them against their premises, the fallowing additional 
directions are given. It may, however, be remarked, 
that after a vine has become well established in its 
growth, the pruning, training, and general management 
of the branches and fruit are ihe same, whatever 
may be the situation it may be made to occupy; but in 
the planting of vines in the public thoroughfares of 
towns, and in the culture of (hem during the first two or 
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three subsequent years, many local contingencies that 
are incidental to such exposed situations, require to be 
provided for, by the variation of some points of culture 
from, and the addition of others to the usual routine of 
management ; and to point out the former and supply 
the latter, is the object of the ensuing chapter.] 



CHAPTER XV. 



ON THE PLANTING AND MANAGEMENT OF VINES IN THE 
PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES OF TOWNS. 

As a preliminary remark it may be mentioned, 
that that part of a vine which intervenes be- 
twixt the roots and the branches, may be 
considered as the stem, as a, hjjig. 8 ; and that 

Fig. 8. 
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part where the stem ceases and the branches 
commence, may be termed the fruiting point, 
as hffig. 8. It may also be remarked, that it 
is not of important consequence, to what dis- 
tance from the ground the stem of a vine ex- 
tends, and at which the fruiting point com- 
mences j whether it be one foot, ten feet, or 
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twenty feet. It is better, witliout doubt, to have 
a short stem rather than a long one, because the 
latter will annually require for its support, a 
greater quantity of the elaborated juice of the 
plant than the former, but where local circum- 
stances prevent a vine from being trained on a 
short stem, it must, of necessity, be trained on 
a long one. 

Vines that are planted against any description 
of walls that bound public thoroughfares, ought, 
always, to have their bearing branches trained at 
such a height from the ground, as shall put it 
out of the power of mischievous persons to injure 
the foliage, or to gather the fruit. For these 
reasons, a vine that is to be planted in such a 
situation, must, previously to its removal thitlier, 
have the full height of its stem already formed. 
It is necessary, also, tliat the latter, as soon as 
the vine is planted, should be protected from 
injury, by being, up to a sufficient height, en- 
closed within a permanent covering. A vine, 
therefore, that is suitable for tliis purpose, must 
have a stem that measures not less than two 
inches in circumference when removed, which, 
if growing in good ground, will be the size of 
one about three j'ears old. In tlie ordinary 
course of transplanting, a vine of such a size 
would be too large, on account of the severe 
check in its growth wliich the removal of it 
would occasion, but in the present case, it is 
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indispensable, for the reasons beforementioned, 
that the stem should have attained that size, 
before the vine is transplanted. 

To procure a vine with a stem of this descrip- 
tion already formed, a strong and healthy plant, 
the principal shoot of which is not less than 
seven-eighths of an inch in circumference at the 
bottom, must be selected in the nursery one 
entire season before its removal. It should be 
growing against a wall sufficiently high to admit 
of its leading shoot being trained as many feet 
perpendicularly, or nearly so, in the following 
summer, as it is intended to fix the finiting 
point at from the ground, after the vine shall 
have been transplanted. If a young vine of this 
size, however, cannot conveniently be procured 
growing against a wall, one planted in the open 
ground must be provided in its stead, in which 
case, a strong stake of the requisite height must 
be driven firmly into the ground near to it, to 
tie the leading shoot to during its growth in the 
ensuing summer. 

A vine of this description having been selected, 
cut it down at the proper time in the autumn to 
the two lowermost buds, and in the following 
year, let the training and general management 
of it be the same as described in paragraphs 
Mat/ Isty and July Ist^ page 119 — 20. As soon 
as the leaves are shed in November, cut the vine 
back to sucli a height, as it is intended that the 
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fruiting point shall be fixed at from the ground, 
after the vine shall have been transplanted. 
Then, to form the naked stem, cut out, very 
cleanly and smoothly, every bud except the two 
uppermost ones, after which, the vine will be in 
a proper state to be removed, and the sooner 
tliat is done, the better, althougli any time pre- 
viously to the middle of February will do, if it 
cannot conveniently be transplanted before. 

Proper directions for transplanting the vine 
will be found in pages 55 and 1 1 6^1 8 ; to which 
may be added, that if the situation in which the 
vine is planted, be a very public one, and such as 
to admit of the possibility of any nuisance being 
committed on the roots, tlie following precau- 
tions must be adopted. In planting the vine, fix 
the bottom part of the stem of it within an inch 
and a half of the wall, and in replacing the surface 
covering, let it extend to within the same dis- 
tance of the stem on each side of it, so as to leave 
a space for the latter to grow in, of about 'three 
inches hi breadth each way, which will be suffi- 
ciendy large for the stem to swell freely in during 
the first ten years, after which that space can be 
enlarged as circumstances may require. This 
being done, the covering that is hereafter de- 
scribed as necessary to be placed over the stem, 
must be made to come down at the bottom in close 
contact with the surface of the pavement, and to 
include within it tlie whole of the space above- 
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mentioned, so that no part of it shall be visible on 
the outside. Then, round the bottom of the cover- 
ing, where it meets the pavement, work in a little 
mortar or cement of some description, so as to 
prevent the possibility of any fluid of a destruc- 
tive nature being introduced to the stem or roots 
of the vine. These precautions with respect to 
vines planted in the public thoroughferes of 
towns, will be found indispensable, as the roots 
of them would otherwise be constantly liable to 
be injured by careless or mischievous persons. 

As soon as the vine is transplanted, (assuming 
the site to be an open one and in a public 
thoroughfare,) its stem must be protected, by a 
covering being put over it to such a height from 
the ground, as will ensure its preservation from 
injury. Perhaps, the best description of cover- 
ing for this purpose, will be one made of three 
slips of wood of the required height, and each 
about four inches in breadth, and put together 
so as to form three sides of a square, the surface 
of the wall to be enclosed by them, forming the 
fourth side. The stem of the vine being en- 
closed in this covering, the latter must be secured 
to the wall in such a manner, as to admit of its 
being opened when required, for the purpose of 
divesting the stem of its decayed bark, which 
operation ought to be performed at the autumn 
of every third year. If a shoot should at any 
time grow out of the naked stem, it must be 
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rubbed off immediately it appears. As soon as 
the stem is thus enclased, it should be nailed 
firmly to the wall just above the top of the 
covering, but no fastening of any description 
should be put round that part of the stem that 
is within the covering. The vine being thus 
protected, will not require any further attention 
during the winter. 

Throughout the next summer it must be 
managed in precisely the same manner as in the 
preceding summer previously to its removal, and 
at the fall of the leaf the current year's shoot 
must be cut back to the three lowermost buds, 
for the piu-pose of having two leading shoots 
permanently retained in the following year. 

After the vine has been thus cut down to the 
tliree bottom buds, it will correspond to that 
mentioned in paragraph, Nov. 1st, page 121, and 
its future management, therefore, must be agree- 
able to the directions that follow those given 
under that date ; the culture, hereatler, being the 
same as that of a vine trained against a garden 
wall. 

It must, however, be observed, tliat, as tlie 
spare surface on which a vine can conveniently 
be trained, in the front of any house or other 
building situated in a public thoroughfare of a 
town, must necessarily be of a limited height, 
the shoots had better be annually trained in 
a horizontal position, as represented by Jigure 4, 
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page 108. Also, if a vine cannot conveniently 
be planted otherwise than at the end of any side 
of a building, it cannot, of course, have more 
than one horizontal branch from which the bear- 
ing shoots are to proceed. 

Only one other contingency now remains to 
be provided for, and that is, where local circum- 
stances render it necessary, that a vine should 
be trained on a different side of a building, to 
that on which it is planted. In such a case, 
there is a sharp corner to be turned in training, 
and although this is not a difficult matter to ac- 
complish, yet, to ensure success, it must be 
managed Y^ith care, and in a proper manner. 

The flexibility of the young shoots of vines is 
well known, but there is only one period in the 
growth of a shoot, during which it can be made 
to bend round the rectangular comer of a build- 
ing, and that is, in the autumn or winter imme- 
diately following the summer of its first growth 
and formation. For instance, a green shoot that 
is emitted from a vine in the spring of the pre- 
sent year 1 837, will be fully ripe at the fall of 
the leaf in November ; the time, therefore, that 
intervenes betwixt that event and the middle of 
March in the next year 1838, is the only period 
in the existence of that shoot, in which it will be 
sufficiently flexible for the purpose above-men- 
tioned. Whenever it becomes necessary, there- 
fore, to train tlie fruiting branches of a vine on a 
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different side of a building to that on which it is 
planted, the leading or connecting limb mnst be 
trained round the corner, (there to remain per- 
manently,) some time during the period of its 
growth beforeraentioned. And in all such cases 
this operation had better be performed in the 
autumn succeeding the first summer's growth of 
a vine after it has been transplanted, because the 
shoot to be bent will then be comparatively 
small and weakly, and consequently much more 
flexible than the shoot of any subsequent year, 
after tlie vine has recovered from the check 
which its growth has experienced by transplant- 
ation. To perform this operation, then, observe 
the following directions. 

First, procnre a coarse file or rasp, and having 
fixed on the exact part of the corner of the 
building round which the shoot is to be trained, 
file a small portion of the edge away in the form 
of a segment of a circle about three quarters of 
an inch deep, rounding off the edges of the cir- 
cular part, so as to make the surface of it over 
which the shoot is to be trained, as smooth and 
as round as possible. The shoot could be bent 
round the corner without a portion of the latter 
being thus filed away, but it can be done a great 
deal easier with it. 

Second/^, then take the shoot in both hands, 
and in a very gradual and cautious manner, bend 
it a little at a time until it is made to assume a 
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sufficient degree of curvature to answer the 
required purpose. As soon as this is the case^ 
cut out, very smoothly, all the buds that are on 
the shoot betwixt the stem of the vine and the 
corner of the building ; after which nail that 
part of the shoot firmly to the wall. Then, lay- 
ing the shoot in the groove at the comer pre- . 
pared for it, bend the terminal part of it very 
slowly and carefully towards the other side of 
the wall, and when you have got tlie second bud 
from the corner, within about two inches of the 
surface of the wall, put a strong shred round the 
shoot just behind that bud, and nail it to the 
wall in that position. If it were brought closer 
to the wall, it would be in danger of snapping 
asunder. Then cut the shoot back to within 
an inch of the second bud, leaving, thereby, 
no more buds than the two already named. The 
shoots that will proceed from these buds in the 
following summer, can easily be trained close 
to the wall in the desired direction ; and at the 
ensuing winter training, the small portion of the 
shoot near the corner, may then be brought close 
to the surface of the wall without danger. 

Thirdly J if, notwithstanding these precautions, 
the -shoot should break during the operation, 
there will yet be some portion of the bark of the 
inner side of it, that will connect the parts 
together, and this, if managed in the following 
manner, will ultimately re-unite the broken parts. 
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Take a piece of thick woollen cloth about six 
inches long and four broad, and, binding it firmly 
round the shoot where it is broken, tie it closely 
with small packthread at each end, but not in 
the middle where the breach is. The object of 
this is to keep the air from the wound, and also 
the parts moist, which is effected by the bandage 
being of woollen, the inner folds of .which, will 
scarcely ever be dry, even in the hottest weather. 
If this bandage be put on carefully, the parts 
will firmly re-unite by the close of the next 
growing season, and it may then be taken off. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TWELVE SORTS OF GRAPES 
MOST SUITABLY ADAPTED FOR CULTURE ON OPEN WALLS. 

1. Black Hamburgh. Bunches rather large, 
and handsomely shouldered. Berries hang loosely 
on the bunches, oval-shaped in general, and 
when well thinned, measure, when ripe, from 
two inches and a half, to three inches and a 
half in circumference. Skin rather thick, very 
nearly black, and if well shaded with leaves, 
covered with a beautiful blue bloom. Pulp 
fleshy, sweet, and of a rich vinous flavour. 
Ripens in a south-eastern aspect, about the 
middle of October, and may be easily kept on 
the vine in good preservation till Christmas. 

As a splendid table fruit, this is, in every re- 
spect, one of the most valuable grapes that can 
be grown on open walls. It is a prolific bearer, 
hardy in its nature, and under judicious culture, 
will ripen with as small a portion of direct solar 
heat, as any grape we have. 

2. Black Prince. Bunches large, long, and 
in general, well shouldered. Berries oval, and 
when well thinned, nearly as large as those of 
the Black Hamburgh. Skin rather thick, very. 
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dark purple, and covered with a thick blue 
bloom. Pulp fleshy, juicy, and well-flavoured. 
Ripens in a south-eastern aspect about the 
middle of October. 

This is a very fine grape, and nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the Black Hamburgh. 

3. EsPERiONE. Bunches and berries closely 
resemble in size and shape, the Black Ham- 
burgh. Skin nearly black, and covered with a 
blue bloom. The puip, which adheres to the 
skin, is pleasant and well-flavoured. The leaves 
die upon the vine of a rich orange hue. 

The Esperione Vine is very hardy, extremely 
prolific, and ripens its fruit perfectly in any sea- 
son, however unfavourable. 

4. Black Mcscadine. Bunches medium- 
sized, and ratlier long. Berries round. Skin 
black, and covered witii a very thick blue bloom, 
which gives the bunches a beautiful appearance. 
Pulp juicy, and when well ripened, of a good 
flavour. 

This is a very prolific bearer, but it requires 
a good aspect to ripen it perfectly- 

5. Miller's Burgundy. Bundles short, 
thick, and small. Berries small, rather oval, 
black, and grow very close on the bunches. 
Skin rather thin, and covered with a blue 
bloom. Pulp juicy, very sweet, and high- 
flavoured. 
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This is a very hardy and prolific grape, and 
ripens perfecdy in any season. Its leaves, 
which are very thick, distinguish it from every 
other sort, being covered on both sides with a 
hoary down, which, when they are young, is 
nearly white-, hence it is called the Miller^s 
Chrape. 

6. Claret Grape. Bunches small and thick. 
Berries black, small, rather oval, and closely set. 
Skin rather thick, and generally covered with a 
bluish bloom. Pw/p juicy. Jwece of a blood red 
colour, but of a harsh taste unless perfectly 
ripened. 

It requires a good aspect. 

This is a very fine wine grape. Early in the 
summer, its leaves change to a russet red, and 
die in the autumn, of a deep purple blood 
colour. 

7. Black Frontignan. Bunches small. Ber- 
vies round, smaU, and thickly set. Skin black, 
and covered with a light blue or violet bloom. 
Pulp juicy, and of a rich vinous musky flavour. 

8. Grizzly Frontignan. Bunches medium- 
sized with small shoulders. Berries round, and 
of a light brown colour, intermixed with red and 
yellow. T\iQ juice is exceedingly rich, and pos- 
sesses a high musky perfumed flavour. 

9. White Frontignan. Bunches long, and 
occasionally shouldered. Berries round, rather 
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large, pretty closely set, of a dull greenish yellow, 
and covered with a whitish powdery bloom. 
Pulp juicy, sweet, very rich, with an exquisite 
musky flavour. 

The flavour of this and the two preceding 
grapes is so extremely delicious, that no good 
vine wail should be without them. They ripen 
well when the aspect is good, and the soil very 
dry ; but being thin-skinned, and constitu- 
tionally disposed to decay after they become 
fully ripe, they cannot be kept long on the vine ; 
particularly if the wall against which they are 
growing, be destitute of a projecting coping. 

10. White Muscadine. Bunches middle- 
sized, shouldered, and handsomely formed. 
Berries round, and rather large. Skin thin, 
and if exposed to the direct rays of the sun, ac- 
quires, when fully ripe, a yellowish brown colour. 
Pulp ]\xicyy rich, and well flavoured. 

This is an exceedingly fine grape, and a pro- 
lific bearer ; and from its hardy nature, and the 
certainty with which it ripens in any season, it 
may be considered as the best white grape that 
can be grown on open walls. 

11. Malmsey Muscadine. This resembles 
the preceding, except that the berries are smaller, 
and the bunches not so regularly formed ; but 
the juice is sweeter, and possesses a higher 
flavour. 
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12. White Sweetwater. Bunches middle- 
sized. Berries large, round, and grow close 
upon the bunches. Skin thin, and when ex- 
posed to the sun, and fully ripe, pretty thickly 
set with spots of a light russet colour. Pulp 
very juicy and luscious. 

This is a delicious grape, but owing to its ten- 
derness when in blossom, the berries set very 
unevenly on the bunches. 

If it be desired to have a very early sort, to 

/ the preceding may be added, the Early Black 

Julyy which, though the bunches and berries are 

small, and the latter, in general, unevenly set, is 

a very sweet, and also a well-flavoured grape. 

It would be easy to increase this catalogue 
numerically, if it were necessary, but such a 
course, if adopted, would only bewilder the cul- 
tivator, and render it a difficult matter for him 
to choose those sorts which experience has 
proved, are most appropriately adapted for cul- 
ture on open walls. The sorts here enumerated, 
embrace almost every variation in flavour, colour, 
and size of berry, that can be perfectly ripened 
in the open air. 
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" ll i> lhpjniil1"K< rrrnmpHiip nc Fanmik'' fortheplcAmrcHrhivf exprHeucedfroia 
th«e inritiinsbk vuluioFs lo sav. ihnl wr ilo not knun unj- works in the ntaale nnsc of 
female liienture Ihii ve coulil mdre huneatly and ciinliiillv lecomoieDd u ■ CbiutBU 
pnMnl for a youiia; Iwlj."— Scorn sh «uiKDiAN. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Translated from the French of 
Maduoe NiCEBK di Sausbubk, by Misa Holland. 2 vols. fcp. 8to. ]2a. 
I cloth lettered. 

"It ii worthy tbeatlenrion and nerious pemBslot every tpachor. ovwy parent, everr 
igiatnle, or divine ill iliekinsdotn."-l!i>i-cATioNAi,il.oA7,iNE. 



LIFE AND ADMINISTKATIOK OF EDM'ARD, FIRST 

EARL OP CLARENDON. With original <:oiTf6[mnrffiii-c and aathenljc 
FapersneTerbeforepubliBhed. BjT.H.Listek, Esq. 3 vols. Svo. Portrait, 48a. 

LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

Bf the Rer. C. C. Colton. New Edition, 8to. 12s. cloth. 

DESULTORY THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS. 

Bj Ladj Blubinoton. 2d Editinn, fn|). Svo. 4b. cloth lettered, gilt edges. 

TEA -ITS MEDICINAL AND MORAL EFFECTS. 

Bj G. G. SiGHOND, M.D. Fcp. Svo. Ss. cloth lettered. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY; IN WHICH THE ELEMENTS 

OP THAT SCIENCE ARE FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. 7th Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 7a. 6d. clotli lettered. 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; COMPREHENDING THE 

ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. WITH THEIR APPLICATION TO AGRI. 
CULTURE. 3d Eilitinii. vol. fcp. Svo. with 4 Plates, ys. cloth lettered. 

LAND AND "WATER. Sd Edition, revised and corrected, with a 
coloured Map, showing the ComparativB Altitude of Mountains, 1 vol. fcp Svo 
58. fid. cinth Icltiircl, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; IN WHICH THE Ele- 
ments OF THAT SCIENCE ARE FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED, AND 
ADAPTED TO THE COMPREHENSION OF YOUNG PUPILS. 9th 
Edition, enlarged and corrected, with 23 Engravings, fcp. 8to. 10a. 6d. cloth. 

CHEMISTRY; IN WHICH THE ELEMENTS OF 

THAT SCIENCE ARE FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED, AND ILLUS 
TRATED BY EXPERIMENTS. 3th Edition, enUrged and corrected. 
2 vols. 12mo. with IB Plates, 14». boards. 



BY LOSr.MAN, OIIME, i 



Cfllflffc, ianU Waluing, Sural Cronomp, $^t* 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BREEDS OF THE 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS: eonsiating of a 
ea of Memoira of the Breeds of the 

HORSE, the OX, the SHEEP, the GOAT, and the HOG. 
By DiviD Low, Eaq. F.R.S.E., Profeaaor of Agrieiiltare iu the Univeraity of 
Edinburgh ; Memher of the Royal Academy of Agricnlture of Sweden, &c. S:c. 
With beantifiilJy coloared Platea, from a. Spriea of Portraits, executed for the 
Agricnltural Muaeum of the Univeraity of Edinbui^h, by Mr. Shiela, of the 
Royal Scotch Acsdemy, Atlas 4tu. with Poor heaatiiiiUy cdIoutgc! Plates each, 
Parts I, 2, 3, and 4, price 2l9. each. 

•,* To he continned every Two Months. 
PabtI.— THEOX. PAKT4.— THEOX, PHrlZ. 

PabtB.— THB SHEEP, Part B.— THE SHEEP, FnrI 2. 

PAttT3.— THE HOG. Part 8.— THB HtlRSE, Part l,(Dtc<raier l!(.) 

"Mr. Lov'b work ia ^t Dp in n style in every way worthy of the lubject, and ia juatly 

" The grcnt oljject of this work ia to place before those whn are interaated In llie im- 
provemeiit of our callle, accursle cngravin ja of all breeds, ao lliBI their respective merits 

From tils style and manner in fiach lUe engravlnES are eieculed, and tlie vBmable 

library of every nobleman and irenllenrnii in Ihe kiugdom, who seta a valno upon a subject 
■0 iiitiDiutely connected with Ifiiilsli apiculture, as an intimate koonledge of our viriDiu 
breedsof ciuile."— Mask Lami Kxprkss. 

ELEMENTS oV"p'rACTICAl" AGRICULTURE; 

comprehendiog the Cultivatiaa of Plants ; the Huabandry ofDomegtic Animals ; 

and the Economy of the Farm. Third Edition, with Additions, and above 300 

Woodcuts, 1 vol. evD. ISs. cloth lettered. 

"No work on arriculEare haa appeared in our time wblch will bear a comparison \ 

manual of practical inriculture for the British empire ( and the Jndieious practical r... 
and sound viewi of our author will unquestionably prove beneficial to liie agticullurists 
of other coontriea."—EDlNBuauH New Philosophical Juurkal. 

BAYLDON'S ART OF VALUING RENTS AND 

TILLAGES, AND THE TENANT'S RIGHT OF ENTERING AND 
QUITTING FARMS, eipiained by several Specimena of Valuations; . 
Remarka on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. Adapted 
to the Use of Lsndlardi, Land Agents, Ajipmisers, Farmers, and Tenants. 
Edition, re-written and enlarged, by John DoNALDSOtf. With a Chapter on the 
Tithe Commntation Rent Charge, by a Gentleman of mneh ejperience on the 
Tithe Commission. Svo. IDs. 6d. cloth lettered. 
" Re-written by oneof the best practical BKricoitu fists In the country."— Card. Mao. 

THE HOSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE ;™i.i™g iu.pl. D«.ri,ti,.. 

of all the fine leading Varieties of Rosea, regularly classed in their respective 
Families; their History, and Mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jon. Second 
Edition, with Alterations and Additions, 1 vol. fcp. Hvo. price 6s. cloth, letl'd. 

*,* Among the additions to the present Edition will be found, full Directions 
for Raising New Roses from Seed, by modes never before published, appended to 
each Family ; Descriptions of the moat remarkable New Roaes lately introduced ; 
an Alphabetical List of all the Now Roses, and of the Show Flowers, 



WORKS ON TILLAGE, See,— Continued. 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY'S AGRICULTURAL CHE- 

MISTRY. With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 6th Edit. 8vo. with 10 Plates, 
158. cloth lettered. 

Contents.— Introduction— The General Powers of Matter which influence 
Vegetation— The Oganization of Plants— Soils— Nature and Constitution of the 
Atmosphere, and its Influence on Vegetables— Manures of Vegetable and Animal 
Origin— Manures of Mineral Origin, or Fossil Manures — Improvement of 
Lands by Burning — Experiments on the nutritive qualities of different Grasses, &c. 
"The only practical work on the subject."— Bell's Messenger. 

THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; CONTAINING 

A PLAIN AND ACCURATE DESCRIPTION OF ALL THE DIFFE- 
RENT SPECIES AND VARIETIES OF CULINARY VEGETABLES, with 
the most approved methods of Cultivating and Cooking them. By J. Rookrs, 
Author of "The Fruit Cultivator." Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth lettered. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. 

New Edition, with Additions, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 




Sotanp, Natural W^toty, Sit* 

By SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, KH. LL.D. 

Regitu Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow, fyc. 

THE BRITISH FLORA; COMPRISING THE 

FLOWERING PLANTS AND THE FERNS. 8vo. 4th Edition, with 
Plates,' containing 82 Figures, illustrative of the Grasses and Umbelliferous 
Plants, 12s. ; or coloured, 16s. 

*^* In this edition all the newly-discovered Species are introduced. The 
Linnsean arrangement is followed in the body of the work ; but in the Appendix 
are given the Characters of all the Natural Orders, with a List of the Genera, 
referring to the pages where they are described. 

Vol. II. Part 1, of the above (Cryptogamia), 8vo. 12s. — ^Vol. II. Part 2 
(Fungi), completing the work, by Sir W. J. Hooker, and the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley. 8vo. 12s. 

MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. CONTAINING THE 

MOSSES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, systematically arranged 
and described ; with Plates. By Sir W. J. Hooker ; and T. Taylor, M.D. 
F.L.S. &c. 2d Edition, Svo. enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain ; £3. 3s. coloured. 

ICONES PLANTARUM; OR, FIGURES, WITH BRIEF 

DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERS AND REMARKS, OF NEW AND 
RARE PLANTS, selected from the Author's Herbarium. 2 vols. Svo. with 
200 Plates, £2. 16s. cloth lettered. 

Parts I. & II. of a Continuation (forming Vol. 3, price 28s. cloth lettered), 
comprising 50 Plates and Descriptions, to be completed in 2 more Parts, 14s. each. 

" Nothing can be more interesting to a man of science than the plants represented in 
these volumes ; nothing can be in better taste or more faithful than the figures j and it 
js difScult to conceive how any thing can be cheaper."— ATHENiEUM. 




^^ 




INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF INSECTS ; comprising an Account of the Habits and Transforma- 
tions of the different Families ; a Synopsis of all the British , and a Notice of 
the more remarkable Foreign Genera. By J. O. Westwood, Sec. Ent. Soc. 
London, F.L.S. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with above 150 Woodcuts, comprising 
about Two Thousand Five Hundred distinct Figures, £2. 7s. cloth, lettered. 



tt 



A careful and judicious digest of rare and extensive learning, of elaborate and deep 
research. It is impossible to' read these interesting paj^es, and compare the text with 
the numerous cuts, execute<l from theauthor's own drawings, without teeling a profound 
respect for the invincible industry which has collected so immense a mass of informa- 
tion." — Entomological Maoazinu. 



A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA; OR, 

BEETLES; containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto 
ascertained to inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, &c. With a Complete Index 
of the Genera. By J. F. Stephens, Esq. F.L.S. Author of ** Illustrations of 
British Entomology." 1 vol. post 8vo. 14s. cloth lettered. 



DR. TURTON^S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND 

FRESH-WATER SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A New 

Edition, thoroughly revised, and with considerable Additions. By John 

Edward Gray, Esq. of the British Museum. 1 vol. post 8vo. with Woodcuts 

and Twelve coloured Plates, 15s. cloth lettered. 

*• The work, in its present improved form, undoubtedly contains the most complete 
ew of the subject that has yet appeared."— London and Westminster Review. 



view 



CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 3d Edit, enlarged. 

with 12 Plates, engraved by Mr. and Miss Lowry, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. cloth. 

** The plan of these Ck)nversations is happily conceived, and it is executed with ability 
and taste."— Monthly Review. 



BOOK OF NATURE: A POPULAR ILLUSTRATION 

OF THE GENERAL LAWS AND PHENOMENA OF CREATION. 
By John Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S. 3d Edit. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 24s. 
" The lyest philosophical digest of the kind which we have seen.**— Monthly Rev, 



TAXIDERMY; OR, THE ART OF COLLECTING AND 

PREPARING OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 4th Edition, l2mo. 
Plates, 7s. 6d. 

ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY. By chas. waterton. 

Esq. of Walton Hall, Author of ** Wanderings in South America." 3d Edition, 

with a View of Walton Hall, and an Autobiography of the Author, 1 vol, 

fcp. 8vo. 88. cloth lettered. 

" His style is remarkably clear. It is pure, elegant, and emphatic. There is a vein of 
cheerfulness and happiness of disposition which keeps the reader in good spirits through 
the varied scenes of the narrative : there is a fellow feeling for animated nature, which is 
very interesting and even affecting,— an enthusiasm which enlivens, but never misleads 
him.**— Dublin Review. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. Sth EdU. enlarged. 12mo. 
with 22 Engravings, 7s. 6d. plain; 128. coloured. 







AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY ; INTENDED TO 

CONVEY A PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE SCIENCE, and 
comprising the most important recent Discoveries : with Explanations of the 
Facts and Phenomena which serve to confirm or invalidate various Gleological 
Theories. By Robert Bakewell. 8vo. 5th Edit, considerably enlarged from 
the 4th Edition, and with new Sections and Cuts, One Guinea, cloth lettered. 

" A work conspicuous for attractiveness, for perspicuity, for a style generally vigorous 
and correct— often elegant and beautiful — and for an independence of spirit which 
carries the author straight forward to his object without any servile regards to previous 
systems. Mr. liakewelPs work has long ueen our favourite elementary treatise on 
Geology."— Ath en^bum. 

REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

AND WEST SOMERSET, by order of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury. By Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. &c. Director of the 
Ordnance Geological Survey. 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Sections and Plans, 
148. cloth lettered. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL & EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY 

of the TERMS and LANGUAGE of GEOLOGY, with especial regard to Asso- 
ciation ; containing also many Terms of Mineralogy and Science. By Geokgb 
Roberts, Author of ** The History of Lyme Regis." Fcp. 68. cloth lettered. 

" A very much needed, a very useful, and a very excellently planned and executed little 
work. In every science where terms are being perpetually coined, such aids are neces- 
sary to the learned as well as to the novice j and we deem that Mr. Roberts has conferred 
a great obligation ou geology by producing the present volume."— Literary Gazbttk. 



THE PICTORIAL FLORA ; OR, BRITISH BOTANY 

DELINEATED in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain, illustrating the Descriptive Works of Sir James 
Smith, Hooker, Lindiey, &c. By Miss Jackson. 8vo. 158. cloth. 



By SIR JAMES EDWARD SMITH, M.D, F.RS. 

Late President of the Linruean Society, fyc. 

THE ENGLISH FLORA. 6 vols. svo. £z. 123. boards. 

Contents : — ^Vols. I. to IV. the Flowering Plants and the Ferns, price 
£2. 8s. bds. 

Vol. V. Part 1, 12s. — Cryptogamia ; comprising the Mosses, Hepaticse, 
Lichens, Characese, and Algse. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 

Vol. V. Part 2, 12s. — ^The Fungi — completing the work, by Sir W. J. 
Hooker, and the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. &c. 

COMPENDIUM OE THE ENGLISH FLORA. 2d EdWon, 

with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 

AND SYSTEMATICAL BOTANY. New Edition, with Illustrations of the 
Natural Orders (combining the object of Sir J. Smith's " Grammar" with that 
of his " Introduction.") By Sir W. J. Hooker. Svo. 36 Plates, 16s. cloth. 







PCBLISHED BY LONGMAN, OnMB, AND CO. 



^TOfBl. 



JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. ^e. 



THE THEORY OF HORTICrLTURE ; OR, AN Expo- 
sition OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THE 
OPERATIONS OF GARDENING ARE CONDUCTED, 1 vol. Btd. with 
numeioHB UliuCradona on Wood, 129. clotli lettered. 
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SCHOOL BOTANY; OR, AN EXPLANATION Of THE 

CHARACTERS AND DIFFERENCES OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 
CLASSES AND ORDERS OP PLANTS, helonging to the Flora of Europe, 
in tha Botanicsd Classilicatioii of De CandoQe. For the use of the Studenta 
preparing fur their Mathiculatioij Exauination in the University of London. 
1 valiune, ley. 8vd. with upwards of 160 Woodcuts, 6a. cloth lettered. 



wlio intend to atudy boti 
onlyad-^--^ ' "" — "■ ■■--■■——-—-- 

INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. sdEditio. 

and oonsidcrable Additions, 1 large vol. Bva. numerous Plates i 
"Wehave no hestlBtion in pronouncing Ihia' Introduction lo Bol 

valuable and pcrfedl in any lajignage we are ncqualnttd with."— Mk 
" The most valuable wotli of theltind tn our lingiiBne." 



'— MEniCALGAZ. 



I, Revibw. 



A NATURAL SYSTEM OP BOTANY; 

or, a Systematio View of Iho Organization, Natural Affinities, and Geo- 
graphical Distribution of the whole Vegetable Kingdom ! together with the Uses 
of the most important Species in Medicine, the Arts, &,c. 2d Edition, with 
numerous Additions and Corrections, and a ootni>lete List of Genera, with 
their Synonymii, 1 vol. 8vo. ISs. cloth. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, ARRANGED 

ACCORDING TO THE NATURAL ORDERS. 2d Edition, with numerous 
Additions, Correiidons, and Improvements, 12aio. IDs. 6d. boards. 

A KEY TO STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, AND 

SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, For the Use of Classes. 8to. with list of Medi- 
cinal Plants, 5a. 

FLORA MEDICA ; OR, A BOTANICAL ACCOUNT OF 

ALL THE MOST REMARKABLE PLANTS APPLIED TO MEDICAL 
PRACTICE in GrentBritulnand other Countries. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth lett'd. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HORTICULTURE. 2s.aewed. 
GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD k KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By G. LiNDLEY, CM.H.S. Editsd by J. Li-jdlkv, Ph.D. F.R.S. &c. 
1 large vol. 8vo. ICa. boards. 





10 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

" /f Serift of Encjiclop«dical Volumes^ vherein a great quantity of information ix 
eondemaed into a small compasn^ and arranged in a form the most cnnoenient for frequent 
referencf, Such a St rie.t willy ichen compfetfd, form a valuable Library of Pracfical 
Knowledge, The specimens wf hare afreadi/ xren of these workSy are such as do great crt dit 
to the Publishers who formf d the deugn^ and to the /Authors who have executed the respective 
diiisions. Loudon *8 Encyclopaedia of Aijriculture has now given proof of its value by a 
third edition ; his Encyclopaedia of Gardening' i.v to he seen open on the table of every scien- 
tific Garriener, and of every mnn who values his gardeny from one * nd of this garden-covered 
island to the other— from the rtgion of the heath to that of the myrtle. aI'Culloch's 
Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation i« to be found in the library equally 
of the Merchant and the mtn of general information. — Taken as a whole, and Judging bit 
the specimens already published, we consider this Series of Works to be one of the tnoat 
valuable produced for m'iny years* None can conaive, who hane not witnessed them^ the 
difficulties encountered in the atttmpt to get up sterling substantial works of this kind; — few 
are aware of the extent of knowledge^ of reading, and of sustaimd f^fort in collecting , writing 
out, and digesting such uorks.** — Athen^UM. 



A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 

Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition, 
with a new and enlarged Supplement, to January 1840, containing upwards of 
1350 closely-printed pages, £2. 10s. half-bound in vellum. 

Supplement, separately, with Two valuable Maps, 8s. 

AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 

or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, 
Shooting, Fishing, Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements 
of the present day. By Delabere P. Blaine, Esq. Author of ** Outlines of 
the Veterinary Art,'* &c. 8vo. with nearly 600 beautifully-executed Engravings 
on Wood, £2. 10s. handsomely bound in fancy cloth, lettered. 

A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 

MINES : containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. 
By Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. &c. New Edit. 8vo. containing 1242 closely, 
printed pages, with 1241 Engravings on Wood, £2. 10s. strongly bound in cloth. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY: a complete 

Description of the Earth ; its Relation to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical 
Structure, its Natural History, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
&c. of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. With 82 Maps, drawn by- 
Sidney Hall; and upwards of 1000 other Wood-Engravings. New Edition, cor- 
rected to 1840, in an 8vo. volume of upwards of 1500 pages, £3, cloth, lettered. 
*»* Titles are given to bind the work in Two Volumes, if required. 



AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF PLANTS; 

including all the Plants in Great Britain, giving their Natural History, with such 
descriptions, engraved figures, and elementary details, as may enable a beginner 
to discover the name of every Plant he may find in flower, and acquire all infor- 
mation respecting it. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. The Specific Characters 
by an eminent Botanist ; the Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. Nearly 
10,000 Wood-Engravings. 2d Edit, corrected, 8vo. £3. 13s. (id. hf.-bd. vellum. 

By the same Author, 

AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF GARDENING; 

presenting the History and Present State of Gardening in all Countries, and its 
Theory and Practice in Great Britain ; also, the Management of the Kitchen and 
Flower Garden, Laying out Grounds, &c. &c. New Edition, improved, with 
nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, 1 vol. 8vo. £2. l.Os. cloth lettered. 

bh " = ^ 



AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF AGRICULTURE ; 

comprising its History in all Countries, the Principles on which Agricultural 
Operations depend, and their Application to Great Britain and similar Climates. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. With nearly 1300 Wood Engravings, 1 large vol. 
8vo. 3d Edition, £2, 10s. cloth lettered. 



HORTUS BRITANNICUS : A CATALOGUE OF ALL 

THE PLANTS INDIGENOUS TO OR INTRODUCED INTO BRITAIN. 

New Edition, with a New Supplement containing all the New Plants introduced 
into Britain, up to March 1839. Prepared under the direction of J. C. Loudon, 
by W. H. Baxter ; and revised by George Don, F.L.S. Svo. £l. lis. 6d. 
cloth lettered.— Supplement separately, 8s. 



ClbeolDgfP, Jfamilg Iveligfous! ^^ealimg, $tt. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE DELUGE ; VINDICATING 

the SCRIPITURAL ACCOUNT from the DOUBTS which have been recently 
cast upon it by recent GEOLOGICAL SPECULATIONS. By the Rev. 
Leyeson Vernon Harcourt. 2 vols. Svo. 36s. cloth lettered. 



TEE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon Turner, 
Esq. F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. New Edition, 3 vols. Svo. £2. 2s. bds. 

THE SUNDAY LIBRARY: A SELECTION OF 

SERMONS FROM EMINENT DIVINES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, chiefly within the last Half Century. With Notes, &c. by the 
Rev. T. F. DiBDiN, D.D. vols. fcp. Svo. with Portraits, 30s. cloth. 



PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian 
Religion. By John Burns, M.D. &c. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. bds. 



LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. 
J. E. RiDDL£, M.A. Author of " First Sundays at Church," &c. Fcp. Svo. 68. cl. 



ORIENTAL CUSTOMS APPLIED TO THE ILLUS- 

TRATION of the SACRED SCRIPTURES. By Samuel Burder, A.M. 

&c. New Edition, fcp. Svo. 8s. 6d. cloth lettered. 



DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF 

THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY— The Unity of the God, and the Trinity 
of Persons in the Godhead ; the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ; the Doctrine 
of Atonement; on the Christian Character, &c. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 
5th Edition, Svo. 15s. cloth lettered. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



MMMavaM^Ari^^^^iAM 




Poetrp— ^arratibe anli ffiramatfc^ 



MOORE'S POETICAL VORKS.-pirst complete edit. 

Now in course of pablication, in Ten Monthly Yolvanes.— See page 1. 



MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH : an oriental romance. 

New Edition, in one volume, royal 8vo. illustrated with Thirteen highly-finished 
Engravings, executed under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath, from 
designs by Stephanoff, Meadows, E. Corbould, and Miss Corbanx. In fency 
cloth, lettered, with ornamental gilding, One Guinea ; or with India Proof Plates, 
Two Guineas. 

Also, in fcp. 8vo. with 4 Engravings, from Paintings by Westall, 10s. 6d. doth. 

By the same Author, 

IRISH MELODIES: WITH AN APPENDIX, 

containing the Original Advertisements, and the Prefatory Letter on Music. 
13th Edition, fcp. 8vo. with engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth lettered. 



THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBT. SOUTHEY, Esq. 

Collected by Himself. 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, Frontispieces, and 
Vignettes, £2, 10s. cloth lettered. 

*:,,* This Edition, which the Author has arranged and revised with the same 
care as if it were intended for posthumous publication, includes many pieces 
which either have never before been collected, or have hitherto remained un- 
published. Preliminary notices are affixed to the long poems, — the whole of the 
notes retained, — and such additional ones incorporated as the Author, since the 
first publication, has seen occasion to insert. The Frontispieces and Vig;nette8 
consist of views appropriate to the respective volumes. 



THE POETICAL WORKS OP LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON (the late Mrs. Maclean). New Edition, 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 
Portrait by M'Clise, and 4 other Illustrations by Howard, &c. 28s. cloth lettered. 



JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

A complete collected Edition, comprising **The Wanderer of Switzerland," 
"The West Indies," "World before the Flood," "Greenland,'* "Pelican 
Island,'* "Songs of Zion," "Poet's Portfolio," and all his smaller Poems. 
3 vols, foolscap, 18s. cloth lettered. 

" We have long wished to see a uniform and cheap edition of the works of the most 
distin^sbed Christian poet who now graces the annals of our English literature. That 
wish IS now gratified to its full extent. The volumes before us,l)0th as to size, neat- 
ness, and price, are every thing that could be wished." — Evangelical Maoazink. 



FAMILY SHAKSPEARE ; in which nothing is added to the 
Original Text, but those words and expressions are omitted which cannot with 
propriety be read aloud in a Family. By T. Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. New Edit. 
1 large vol. 8vo. with 36 Illustrations, after Smirke, Howard, &c. 30s. doth • 
with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. ; or in large type, without illustrations, 8 vols. 8yo. 
£4, 14s. 6d. bds. 





PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, ORME, AND CO. 13 

TWO VOIiUHBS FOB THE OOMSSTtC CIRCbB. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, FROM 

BEN JONSON TO BEATTIE. With Biagrajihicial and Criticiil Pretttcea, 
by Dr. Ai KIN. 1 toI. gvo. ISs. cloth; or neatly ilone up, gilt e<1^9, 20b. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, FROM 

CHAUCER to WITHERS. With BiDgraphical Sketch™, by R. Southei-, LL.D. 
1 vol. Sto. onifomi with tbn above, 30^. eloth ; or with gilt edges, 3U. Gd. 

THE MORAL OF FLO^^VHRS. 3d Edition, rojal Svo. with 24 
beautifully-coloiired PlatfiB, 30a. half-boand. 

" Full of eiqulaite poelrj."— Blackwood's Maoaiinb. 
By the auDC Author, 

THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS, i voi. royai e™. with 20 

beautifully-coloured EngravinKs, 363. half.bonnd. 

JOANNA BAILLIE'S POEMS, &c. 

New DhAUab, 3 vols. Bto. ,1Gs.— A Sekie* of Plavs. in whicli it is attempted 
to delineate the Etronger Paasiona of the Mind, 3 tola. Bvo. £l. lis. Gd.— 
MiscELLANKons Plavs, 8vo. 9b.— Metbical Legends, Std. lie. 



(gcograpftp, popular iatu airti ^titntt, $s;t* 

NEW GENERAL ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE MAPS, 

ov CoLOUBiBB PapeBi | with theDiyiaiona and Boundaries carefully CoLOti a eb. 
Construeted entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by SmNEY Hall. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised aad corrected to 1840, ineludiog all the altera- 
tiaua reudeied necessary by the recent OlJidnl Surveys, and a careful Comparison 
with the authenticated Discoveries pnbliahed in the lateat Voyi^a and Travels. 
Folded in half, half-bound in russia, £9. Sb. ; full size, half bound, ;£ID. 

*,* Three of the Mapa, viz. Ireland, Southern Africa, and Turkey in Asia, 
have been re-engraved, from entirely New Drawings. • 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF THE NAMES Con- 
tained IN THE ABOVE ATLAS, with References to the Number of the 
Maps, and to the Latitude and Longitude in which the Places are to be found. 
Royal Svo. 21a. cloth. 

TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE; HISTORICAL, 

PRACTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. 
illnstrated by numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copperplates, engraved by Wilson 
Lowry, from Drawings by Messrs. Farey, ,£5. 53. hds. — Vol. II. is in the press. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Pliiloeophy and Astronomy 
in King's College, London; being the First Volume of lUnatrotions of Science 
by tbe Protesaors of King's College. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with numerous Wondcula, 
8s. cloth lettered. 




'S 




1 4 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

A TREATISE ON ROADS : WHEREIN THE 

PRINCIPLES ON WHICH ROADS SHOULD BE MADE ARE 
EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED, by the Plans, Specifications, and 
Contracts, made use of by Thos. Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead Road. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. Hon. Mem. Inst. Civ. Engin. Lond. 
2d Edit, greatly enlarged, with 9 large Plates (2 of which are new), 2 Is. cloth lett. 



PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS AND 

INTERIOR COMMUNICATION IN GENERAL. Containing the Perfor- 
mances of the improved Locomotive Engines : with Tables of the Comparative 
Cost of Conveyance on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By Nicholas 
Wood, Colliery Viewer, Mem. Inst. Civ. Engin. &c. 3d Edition, very greatly 
enlarged, with 15 large Plates (several of which are new, and the rest have been 
re-drawn and re-engraved) and several new Woodcuts, price 31s. 6d. cloth. 



A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY, FAMILIARLY 

EXPLAINING THE TERMS AND NATURE OF ENGLISH LAW ; 
adapted to the comprehension of Persons not educated for the Legal Profession. 
By Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, Attorney. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

in conformity with the New Act, which came into operation on the 1st January. 
By J. C. Hudson, of the Legacy- Duty Oflfice, London. 10th Edit, corrected, 
fcp. Svo. price Half-a-Crown, neatly done up in cloth, gilt edges. 

By the same Author, 

THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 2d Edit. fcp. 5s. doth, gUt edges. 

*^* The above two works may be had bound together in one volume, 

7s. cloth lettered. 




A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 

particularly as relating to the Customs of Merchants ; with the French Code 
relating to Bills of Exchange. By F. Hobler, Jun. Attorney-at-Law ; Author 
of ** Familiar Exercises between an Attorney and his Articled Clerk." Fcp. 
Svo. 6s. cloth lettered. 

STEEL'S SHIP-MASTER'S ASSISTANT, & OWNER'S 

MANUAL ; containing General and Legal Information necessary for Owners 
and Masters of Ships, Ship-Brokers, Pilots, and other persons connected with the 
Merchant Service. New Edition, by J. Stikemax, Secretary to the East India 
and China Association. With Tables of Weights, Measures, Monies, &c. by 
Dr. Kelly. 1 large and closely-printed vol. 21s. bds. ; 22s. 6d. bd. 

A HISTORY OF PRICES, ¥ITH REFERENCE TO 

THE CAUSES OF THEIR PRINCIPAL VARIATIONS, FROM 1792 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the 
Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. £l, 16s. cloth lettered. 

A CONTINUATION OF THE ABOVE, BEING 
AN ACCOUNT OF PRICES AND OP THE STATE OF THE 
CIRCULATION IN 1838 AND 1839 ; with Remarks on the Com Laws, 
and on some of the proposed Alterations in our Banking System. 8vo. 1 2s. 

m " — r r^a^ 



S>portingf, Cable'Sookd) Set* 

INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 

By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. 8th Edition, greatly enlarged and thoroughly 
revised, with new Cuts of Heads of Wild and Tame Swans, all his last new 
Coast Gear, with many other original subjects, and containing altogether 60 
Plates and Woodcuts, 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. cloth lettered. 



THE GUN ; OR, A TREATISE ON THE NATURE, 

PRINCIPLE, and MANUFACTURE of the VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS 
of SMALL FIRE-ARMS. By William Greener. I vol. 8vo. Plates, 1.5s. 



THE BOOK OF ARCHERY. By g. a. iunsard, Esq. 

Gwent Bowman. 1 vol. medium 8vo. embellished with 15 highly-finished Line 
Engravings, and upwards of 70 other Engravings illustrative of the History and 
Use of the Bow in all Countries, from the earliest ages to the present time, 
31s. 6d. fancy cloth lettered ; with India proof Plates, Jt'd. 3s. bound in morocco. 



HINTS TO MOTHERS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 

HEALTH. By Thomas Bull, M.D. Physician- Accoucheur to the Finsbury 
Midwifery Institution, &c. 2d Edit, greatly enlarged, fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth lettM. 

"We cannot urge its value too strongly on all whom it concerns." — Eclectic Rev. 

DOMESTIC DUTIES ; OR, INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG 

MARRIED LADIES on the Management of their Households, &c. &c. By 
Mrs. William Parkes. 4th Edition, 12mo. lOs. 6d. cloth lettered. 

** A perfect vade-mecum for the young married lady.**— New MonthlyMao. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF 

SOCIETY. By Ayay6s. 20th Edition, with numerous Alterations and 
Additions, by a Lady op Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, gilt edges. 

SHORT WHIST. By major a*****. To which are added. 
Precepts for Tyros, by Mrs. B*****. 6th Edit. fcp. 3s. cloth lett'd, gilt edges. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Memoirs or Notices of about 12,000 Persons, from the Earliest Period. By S. 
Maunder. 2d Edit, with Addenda, fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. ; lOs. 6d. roan, gilt. 

By the same Author, 

THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIBRARY 

OF REFERENCE ; consisting of an English Dictionary, Grammar, Tables of 
Verbal Distinctions, with Examples, &c. a Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a 
Compendium of Chronology and History, a Law Dictionary, &c. Surrounded • 
by Maxims and Proverbs. 10th Eit. fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth; lOs. 6d. roan, gilt. 

THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY; 

a New and Popular Dictionary of the Belles-Lettres : embracing every subject 
of interest alluded to by Ancient Authors ; together with the latest Discoveries and 
Inventions. The whole treated in a familiar style, and every page of the work 
surrounded by facts, maxims, o^ remarks, illustrative of the fact. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cl. 




^tD Wlotki &r Colleger mh ^d^ools:* 

AN ENGLISH-GREEK & GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 

for the Use of Colleges and Schools ; to which is prefixed, a short Grammar 

of the Greek Language. By the Rev. J. A. Giles, LL.D. late Fellow of C. C. 

College, Oxford ; and late Head Master of the City of London School. 8yo. 21s. 

"This is a worthy companion to Riddle's Latin Dictionary, containing^ all the informa- 
tion necessary to a student— and, what is of eqnal importance, no more. The author is 
generally successfully in developing the structure and composition of the Greek langnasre ; 
avoiding the quibbling: derivations which disfigured the older Lexicons, and especially that 
of Schrevelius, he points out the genuine radicals so far as they can be discovered with 
certainty."— Athenaeum. 



A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT ; especially designed for Colleges and Schools, but also adapted 
to the Use of Students in Divinity and Theological Readers in General. By 
Rev. S. T. BLOOMriELD, D.D. F.S.A. of Sidney College, Cambridge ; Editor 
of " The Greek Testament, with English Notes," &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Also, edited by Dr. Bloom field, 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT; WITH COPIOUS 

ENGLISH NOTES, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. 3d Edit, greatly 
enlarged and very considerably improved, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Map of Palestine, 
£2, cloth lettered. 

COLLEGE AND SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT, 

with ENGLISH NOTES. 2d Edit, with Additions, and new Map of Palestine, 
adapted to the Gospel History, 1 thick vol. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 



ABRIDGMENT OF MR. RIDDLE'S LATIN -ENGLISH 

and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, for Schools. 12s. bound. 

*:ic* The Eng. -Latin, 5s. 6d. and Latin-Eng. 7s. may be had separately. 

** Riddle's Complete Dictionary is the best of its kind in our language, and we rejoice 
to hear that in our principal schools it is fast superseding all others. The Abridgment is a 
careful condensation of the original.'*— AxHENiBUM. 

" By far the most judiciously condensed school dictionary I have ever met with ; and, 
by its clear exposition of the primary meaning of words, it leads the student to the secon- 
dary and metaphorical ones with admirable judgment and good taste. I considef it as a 
very able, and, 1 may add, philosophical work.**— Extract from a Letter from the late 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry to the Publishers. 



*:(j* Messrs. Longman & Co.'s " School Catalogue'* may be had gratis of 

all Booksellers in Town and Country. 



THE NEW ETON GREEK GRAMMAR; 

or, the Eton Greek Grammar in English : in which the Syntax and Prosody are 
translated in parallel columns, and the Analogy of the Greek and Latin 
Languages is explained. With many important Additions to the Text, and 
Philosophical as well as Practical Notes. By Clement Moody, Magdalene Hall, 
Oxford ; Editor of the New Eton Latin Grammar. 12mo. price 4s. cloth. 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. I 

By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. 21s. cloth lettered. 

By the same Author, 

A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Svo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

*:,c* The above may be had bound together in one volume. 
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